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year with the launch of a new club, 
Disobey. If II be held upstairs at The 
Garage in North London once a 
month — and the aim is to provide 
a space for 'ouf musics to meet 

display approaches which are 
usually overlooked or glossed over 
because of the stories the 'normal' 
music press write them into. So, 
you might find Orbital doing an 
Ambient dub set on a huge 
analogue quad sound system in a 
cramped loft The first Disobey will 
feature a rare visit to the UK by 
saxophonist Charles Gayle (see 
Interview page 12), Terry Edwards 
from Gallon Drunk and DJ The 
Beekeeper (aka Wir's Bruce Gilbert 
— who's taken to performing In a 
shed with a strobe). Ifs on 23 
March and tickets are £6; you can 
reserve one by calling 071 278 
2094. Meanwhile, to grab some BF 
chattels, flip to page 74... 

Jazz breaking out all over: plenty 
of interesting oddments throughout 
March. Like Silapha, a trio keeping 
the spirit of South African folk 
music alive, seen through a free 
jazz glass darkly, at London's Tenor 
Clef (24,071 729 2476); Gary 
Crosby's horn-fed Jazz Jamaica 
group at Blackheath Concert Halls 
(26,081 463 0100); Asian 
fusionist Nitin Sawhney launches 
his new album Spirit Dance (World 
Circuit) at Dingwalls in North 
London (8,071 267 1999); hard¬ 
working modal pianist Tim Richards 
and Spirit Level at the Vortex (31, 
071 254 6516);Loverley, a 
world-wild eco-political Improv 
sextet with vocalist Maggie Nicols, 
bassist Julia Doyle, and 
sax/clarinettist Paul Jolly in their 
company, at Norwich Arts Centre 
(17,0603 660352); a short stint 
for guitarist Wayne Krantz and 
band at London's Jazz Cafe (2, 
071916 6000), Aberdeen Music 
Hall (3,0224 641122) and 
Edinburgh Queen's Hall (4,031 
668 2019). And, with our 
thoughts on the land north of 
Hadrian's Wall, lef s hear it for The 
Cauld Blast Orchestra, an eclectic 
octet who appear to employ every 
instrument imaginable except 
bagpipes. Following the arrival of 


their new CD, Durga's Revenge, 
they appear at Aberdeen Music 
Hall (17), Edinburgh Queen's Hall 
(18) and Glasgow Old Atheneum 
(19,041 227 5511). Pure out 
there, by the way. 

The Penguin Cafe Orchestra, in 



Leeds Irish Centre (2,0532 
480887), London Palladium 
(introduced by Tarby? 3,071 494 
5062), and Brighton Gardner 
Centre (4,0273 685861). 

East London's China Pig Club (at 
the Rose And Crown, Hackney) 
offers a monthload of 
indescribables once again, all group 
performances. Antlers (2) are a 
quartet with Julia Doyle (again), 
while Osmosis (9) feature the 
talents of club organiser Dave 
Draper. Echo City perform on 16, 
and By-Pass Now Open (23) are a 
trio who play alongside 
'performance' by Suzie Kravitz. 
Finally, the club has scooped 
guitar-mangler Jim O'Rourke from 
the States to chime in with 
Conspiracy, the four-piece led by 
Nick Couldry and Andy Hammond 
(30). 


Bristol's getting in hip shape 

The South West’s branch of Live 



an editor 


Some months ago a friend bought a copy, 
for the first time, of a high profile US pop 
culture mag and binned it hours later on 
the strength of just one 500 word article 
that didn't tell him what he wanted tc 
hear (this in a 120 page plus magazine). This was perhaps an extreme 
case of reader feedback (naturally, he hasn't bought it since), but it 
highlighted the point that magazines are often charcterised by their 
more 'extreme' outcroppings. 

Inside this issue of The Wire you'll find coverage of artists as seemingly 
far flung from each other as Elvis Costello, the independent US film 
maker John Cassavetes and the extraordinary Benin/Paris singer 
Angelique Kidjo. All these are figures more or less in the popular domain 
(for reasons of fashion, influence, commerce, etc). You will also find 
discussion of less obviously 'mainstream' areas: for instance, a portrait of 
the black free jazz saxophonist Charles Gayle and some illuminating talk 
on the historical use of radio as a medium for avant garde art. 

There is no obvious connection between any of these subjects, but at 
the same time there seems no obvious reason (outside of marketing) 
why they shouldn't be connected — whether in the pages of a magazine 

that should tell you all you need to know about The Wire — such a 
broad, but selective, sweep of music and related subjects is the kind of 
thing it has been pushing towards in order to become the most 
informative, accessible, comprehensive contemporary music mag on 
your news stand. Many agree it's got there already (as if the competition 
was up to much), yet there are still some who refuse to see it this way. 

Some tell us that this magazine has a history (we can’t argue with that 
— nor would we want to), and, far more insidious this, a 'reputation'. 
Some say that because of its history The Wire is a jazz-related magazine, 
and some say because of its insistence on giving music the same kind of 
in-depth coverage that is afforded to all other art forms in this country, 
from film to contemporary dance, it is 'intellectual' and 'high brow 1 . And 

jazz-related article, and some writing which deigns to take the 
(apparently pretentious) idea of avant garde radio seriously. Well, excuse 
me. A jazz magazine? Yeah, we cover jazz, but in the context of all the 
other music out there, because we don’t feel one of the 20th century's 
greatest art forms should be ghettoised by a mono-dimensional media. 
As for intellectual and high brow, we prefer passionate and intelligent — 
passionate about music, and insistent on unravelling some of the 
reasons why that passion exists and feels so important 

This is my first issue as editor of The Wire (but my seventeenth as a 
member of its staff). All of the above, not to mention the following 70 
odd pages, lay out the thinking behind the direction I want the magazine 
to take in the coming months. It looks like being an exciting ride. Now, 
how adventurous do you feel? TONY HERRINGTON 










soundin 



Music Now! is recruiting young 
musicians without category, to form 
a pool of talent which they can 
draw on for professional bookings 
in the region. Live Music Now! 
brings live music to audiences and 

allowed to reach — day-care 
centres, special-needs schools, 

Auditions are in April at St George's 
Church, but applications must be 
filed by the end of March. Contact 
Matthew Griffiths, Live Music Now!, 

15 Bartletts Road, Bedminster, 
Bristol BS3 3PL (0272 535263) 
for more details and a form. 
Meanwhile The Dance Place at the 
city's Berkeley Centre is expanding 
its activities to include regular 
music events (and cleverly 
renaming itself The New Dance 

March with The Ronnie Scott 
Quartet, followed by Stan Tracey 
(11 (June Tabor (19 and an Alan 
Skidmore tribute to John Coltrane 
(26). Details and tickets from 
0272 290334. 

Sweeping you into the Vortex 

for March’s blast of Jazz Rumours 
(in Stoke Newington, North 
London) are the following: Two 
duos on 6 March, Elton 
DearVMarcio Mattos and Veryan 
Weston/Hugh Metcalfe; The Paul 
Rutherford Quartet featuring Lol 
Coxhill (13); The Andy Gill Quartet 


(20); and The Jon Lloyd Quartet 
(27), whose excellent Head! CD 
was released last year on Leo. 
Entrance is £4 (£3 cones), the 
number to ring 071 254 6516. 

The Balanescu Quartet, featured 
on page 28, are lining up dates for 
March in the wake of their Mute 
LP Luminitza and appearance in 
the televised opera Camera last 
month. Two confirmed dates so far 
(but there'll be more) are London 
Queen Elizabeth Hall (13,071 
928 8800), and Manchester 
Band On The Wall (20,061 834 
1786). The group are also 
participating in Sound Check 
1994, a four-gig affair by 
candlelight in the studios at BBC 
Broadcasting House in Edinburgh. 
They play on 16 and tickets are 

668 2019. In the same series, you 
can dink glasses to the noise of 




Moving Parts 94 is the third 
annual season of new performance 
works to be set in motion by the 
Birmingham Arts Centre, mac. The 
only guiding brief is to assemble 
the finest dancers, mimes, 
tumblers, physical theatre groups 
and musicians who incorporate 
movement or clowning into their 
act., like Lee And Dawes (3 
March), a kind of musical Penn 
And Teller who romp with piano, 

devices, dance along to feedback 
and transmute into The World 
Stylophone Quartet Shobana 
Jeyasingh's Romance With 
Footnotes (4) is her Company's 


teams up with dancer Carran 
Waterfield and Indian storyteller 
Vayu Naidu (as Triangle) in a piece 
directed by Ian Cameron exploring 

history, truth and representation. 
Finally Stan's Cafe's show, Bingo In 
The House Of Babel, is senous but 
satirical, using the Cagejian device 
of determining its structure by 
plucking balls from an o|d bingo 
caller's machine. Don’t lie a duck 
with a crutch — phone ipac on 
021 440 3838 for a pjogramme 
and ticket details. 

Turn up early to one of the 
concerts in a series of 2pth 
century music performed by The 










Nash Ensemble at the Purcell 
Rooms on London's South Bank, 
and you'll be able to hear music 
that, so to speak hasn't yet dried. 
The Ensemble have been helping 
the pupils of the Joan Of Arc 
School in Rickmansworth to devise 
a short piece based on a new 
work by John Casken, which the 
plucky nippers will perform on 
March 1 at 6.45 pm before the 
concert proper. The Nash series 
mixes 'big' 20th century works 
with newer commissions: Berkeley, 
Falla, Gerhard and Casken (1): 
Stravinsky, Schnittke, Ruders, 
Norgard and Shostakovich (5); 
Strauss, Berg, Muller-Siemens and 
Schoenberg (8). Details from the 
South Bank Box Office: 071 928 
8800. 


turns up again in a concert given 
on 6 March in Birmingham's 
Adnan Boult Hall by the 
Birmingham Contemporary Music 
Group as part of the city's Series 
94 chain of events. Two new 
pieces by DM-S, Tom-A-Bedlam 
and Phoenix, are played together 
with Benedict Mason's Nodding 
Trilliums and Harrison Birtwistle's 
Secret Theatre, and this 


adventurous programme will also 
be performed at the University Of 
Warwick (2), Bath University Hall 
(3) and Southampton Turner Sims 
Hall (4). On 20 March, back at 
The Boulf (as it’s no doubt 
affectionately dubbed) Thec 
Birmingham String Quartet using 
a specially designed sound system, 
dash through George Crumb's 
harrowing Black Angels, a new 
work by Errollyn Warren (who 
includes Bach, Stravinsky, Simple 
Minds and Talking Heads among 
her influences), and a Schoenberg 
String Quartet. More info and ticket 
lowdownon021 236 
2392/3889. 



March 11 they're holding a 
tluskMorks Showcase which is 
open to members and non¬ 
members alike. There's a full 
rehearsal on 4 which those hoping 
to perform should attend. The 
venue is the Musicworks HQ at 7 
Langley Lane, Vauxhall in South 
London; phone them on 071 793 
0796/0816 for further details. 


radio 


Independent Local Radio stations all over the UK will be interrupted at 
regular intervals by the TAG Talkin' Loud Hour (until 18 March), a 'new 
concept in radio programming where a sponsor teams up with a record 
label and both muscle in on hapless radio stations more used to helping 
good citizens swap husbands for budgerigars or letting adolescents curse 
live on late night phone-ins. Next month: the Newky Brown Earache 90 


on Radio Three during March: Impressions with Brian 
urdays 11 pm). Features an exclusive solo set recorded by 
rer here recently on tour with Archie Shepp's 
quartet The American talks about his experiences with Mingus, Billie 
Holiday, Coltrane and Eric Dolphy. Also a session from Harry Beckett's 
All Four One (26,) which provides gainful employment for jour 
flugelhomists. Tim Beme in Concert (Saturday 5,10.15 pm) recorded 
last year in London with his Caos Totale band; includes interview. Mixing 
It (Mondays 10.45 pm) where Mark Russell and Robert Sandall, In their 
t a specially recorded 
ret by Future Sound Of London (7). 


MrBelU . , 

Considers 



tie while ago I was in Trento, Italy, sitting in 
an audience waiting for a Henry Threadgill con- 
' art A man in the row in front kept look- 
j at me. Probably likes my jacket, I 
thought. Then he thrust a piece of paper at me: 

‘Can I have your autograph?" he asked. I 
glanced around but no one offered to help, so I grinned for all I was worth 
and signed his paper. He stuffed it in his pocket without looking at it and 
gazed gratefully at me. I was eager to show that, for a star, I'm still modest, 
so in a friendly way I asked "When did you see me play?" "Oh, I've never ac¬ 
tually seen your concert," he said, "but I've always been a big fan of King 
Crimson." Eventually we established that he thought I was Robert Fripp. 

These days I'm on a roll of mistaken identity. Not long ago I attended a 
lunchtime organ recital in Wales, with music by Kevin Volans, Gavin Bryars 
and Arvo Part Two of these composers were present and I was very excit¬ 
ed to be sitting in the same row as Bryars and Part. I strained my ears to 
catch any gems from the lips of Part, who looked as saintlike as anyone can 
while wearing a beret. He cracked a joke about the Pope's organist which I 
couldn’t quite hear. The concert went well, and during the Anal applause 
the organist (the Welsh one that is, not the Pope's) came down and enthu¬ 
siastically wrung the hands of Part and Bryars — he was so pleased they 
were there in person. Then he turned to me... “Good Lord, it's Kevin 
Volans!" he exclaimed, and made to grasp my hand, but Gavin Bryars re¬ 
strained him just in time. I am a big fan of Kevin Volans, so I didn't mind one 
bit. Later I noticed that the photo of Volans In the programme made him 
look like a jerk 

Last time I was in Victoria Coach Station a woman thrust her suitcase in¬ 
to my hand and said ‘Put it on this bus would you." I am standing in the 
Turnkey audio store and customers ask me to demonstrate the equip- 
t Am I wearing the wrong clothes? Maybe I need a more extreme 
ut In April last year I played in Leeds at The Termite Club. While we 
were setting up, an Indian guy arrived. He turned out to be a musician who 
played Indian music on the electric guitar. “I’ve come to see Clive Bell play,* 
he said. As I was pointed out to him I watched his face cloud over with dis¬ 
appointment He struggled to look cheerful as he shook my hand: "But 
you're... you're not.. ‘ He had expected to see the other Clive Bell, the 
one who plays the Indian flute. 

The other night I went to a London Musicians Collective concert to see 
Accordions In Harmony. They are sort of guerilla accordionists in dark 
glasses, who strike a nice balance between alienating anarcho-noise and a 
comedy act Afterwards I spoke to them, or rather they spoke to me, wildly 
and extravagantly. "You know you're like God to us," they said. This could 
he ultimate in mistaken identity, I thought Or shall I just take it as a 









r from 

derry 


music on the streets and under the hammer... 

art terrorism versus the real thing... 
pipe bands, gay disco and 

agit rock... 


On the Sunday morning, just hours after I arrive in Derry, the 
IRA attempt to bomb an armyjeep, but merely shake up a car of civilians in¬ 
stead (and blow out the windows of the local nursery and many homes). No 
one's particularly outraged or shocked, it's just how it goes. 

With the real thing happening around them, musicians indulging in 'art 
terrorism' of any ilk might appear merely dilettante, but in actual fact the 
internationalism of the avant garde can penetrate even these heavily po¬ 
liced borders—local punk bands are listening to John Zorn and some have 
experimented with ‘free’ sets. 

Northern Ireland has a bad reputation; you only ever hear of it when a 
bomb goes off or someone's gunned down. Situated just inside the North¬ 
ern Irish border on the west, Derry's population is predominantly Catholic. 
In Los Angeles, Latino activists use murals to commemorate those who 
have 'disappeared' in Nicaragua; here murals commemorate the 13 
demonstrators killed on Bloody Sunday (30 January 1972) and the 
hunger strikers of the H-blocks who were led by Bobby Sands. Observa¬ 
tion towers soar over crumbling terrace houses, industrial fencing divides 
the city into policeable sections. Despite these conditions, people still find 
time for music. 

On my arrival the sounds on offer merely confirmed the sectarian night¬ 
mare; that afternoon the Apprentice Boys Of Derry, a Protestant organisa¬ 
tion, were parading through town, an act of defiance to the Catholic major¬ 
ity (most marchers are bussed in—and quickly out again—from Belfast). 
Drummers, pipe bands, uniforms, Union Jacks, "Never Surrender" ban¬ 
ners, marching in squares; you've seen this on TV, but the reality is far more 
chilling. The'traitor' Lundy—who didn't stand up to KingJames for William 
Of Orange in 1742 — is burned in effigy, just doors along from Derry’s 
progressive bookshop (they pulled down the shutters). 

The sight of Union Jacks on the street suggests fascism, but an SWM ac¬ 
tivist pointed out to me that there's an important difference—the kids car¬ 
rying the flags were born into these activities; they haven't chosen to break 
with received opinion and declare themselves racists and scabs. 

The music is martial and grim, like the faces of the players. The age of the 


demonstrators (either bullied-looking youth or stern middlelage) sug¬ 
gested a tradition with little room for change or self-expressioij. Although 
flanked by RUC personnel with sub-machine guns, the whole cemonstra- 
tion looked nervous, eager to get it over with. Notting Hill carnival this ain't 
and the music reflected that 

Such parades are not all the music to be heard in Derry. Caught between 
the law-enforcement of the RUC and the Puritanism of the Republicans 
(.Hot Press recently reported the IRA busting a rave, utterly i ninformed 
about the relative threats heroin and Ecstasy pose to the cor imunity — 
they even suppress marijuana), radical bohemianism still thrives. Repres¬ 
sion forces fun and politics together. 

Packed into a tiny upstairs pub, Zrazy — a female duo born < f gay disco 
culture in Dublin - performed pro-choice, anti-Catholic soul (1 he Euryth- 
mics meet The Weather Girls) to an enthusiastic (and 'catholic') audience: 
fresh beats, bluesy keyboard and sax and a proud, anti-exdusiye sexiness. 
In a Catholic country, the gay issue is every rebel's concern. You don’t ex¬ 
pect to get genuinely affecting solos in dance pop, but Zrazy’s saxophonist 
knocks spots off most fusion players. Stunning. 

The next night, at the same venue, The Screaming Bin Lids played their 
set; folk protest rock from the Bogside. Their committed stance may ham¬ 
per their export potential (close examination of the lyrics of Ijhe Under¬ 
tones, Stiff Little Fingers and U2 shows a fence-sitting worthy of the British 
and Irish governments' 'Joint Declaration'), but it also gives them genuine 
edge. The politics of The Pogues or Black 47 seem abstract and easy in 
comparison. Hard yet sentimental, The Bin Lids have a good line in sing- 
along melodies — great for live performance, but maybe somewhat one¬ 
dimensional for canned listening. In a situation where the recdrd industry 
controls who gets to tour, this limitation (something Zrazy’s pip soul has 
definitely cracked) is a real career handicap. 

Politics and music, pressed together in extreme circumstances. In Eng¬ 
land — where freedom to engage in both means that they become com¬ 
peting demands on your attention, rather than allies—we coul(i use a little 
of this spirit BENWATSON 

















Three of HipHop’s major stars - Snoop Doggy Dogg, 2 Pac and Flavor Flav - are 
preparing to face various charges of attempted murder and sexual assault. What will their defences be and 
how will the world media report on the trials? Kodwo Eshun provides an armchair guide to rap in the dock. 


Three cases involving A-list HipHop MCS have put Hard¬ 
core rap up in headlines in 1993-94. Last October, 2 Pac Shakur, who 
played opposite Janet Jackson in John Singleton's teen romance flickPo- 
edc Justice, was arrested on a charge of aggravated assault, and then a 
month later, rearrested for alleged sodomy and sexual assault. Flavor Flav, 
the clown prince of rap, and a founder member of Public Enemy, was 
charged with attempted murder and possession of a deadly weapon, while 
Snoop Doggy Dogg, the languid, drawling dandy of gangsta rap, whose de¬ 
but album Doggy Style entered the Billboard chart at Number One, gave 
himself up to the cops on a charge of murder as he stepped off the stage 
where he’d just presented an MTV Music Award. 

Naturally, the facts are less dramatic than the initial news reports sug¬ 
gest. Flavor Flav allegedly fired a .38 pistol in front of his neighbour. Ru¬ 
mour has it he also booked himself into the Betty Ford dry-out clinic soon 
after, trying to shake a longstanding coke habit 2 Pac reportedly returned 
fire on two off-duty cops, hitting one in the abdomen and the other in the 
ass. Snoop, police reports suggest, was sitting in the back of his jeep when 
his bodyguard fired and killed another man who the Dogg crew had been 
beefing with. 

Media reports have suggested that these three have gone over the 
edge, becoming both lead players and bit parters In a real life reconstruc¬ 
tion/replay of a scene from their own music. Are they living out the fantasy 
of the gangsta life, or helplessly repeating it ? Out of control or stone cold 
immaculate? Driven mad by the demands of a teen audience or torment¬ 
ed by inner demons? (Not that Newsweek, Billboard or the New YorkTImes, 
let alone the mainstream UK press, can actually name any tracks from ei¬ 
ther Snoop or 2 Pac's solo albums. That way if s easier to write the fateful 
ending to these cases before they've even opened. Gangsta rap? Turns 
you into a crazed psychopath, for sure.) 

So now the Treacherous Three have gone all the way, whafs the prog¬ 
nosis on the Court TV coverage that will inevitably follow over the next few 
months? One thing is certain. It would be out of character for any of the 
three to justify or excuse their actions in any way. Like Snoop says, "We can 
handle this like some gentlemen or we can get into some gangsta shit” 
Hardcore is always on weak ground when It tries to explain or excuse its 


verbal atrocities, as if it doesn't quite believe its own words. But the defence 
(Snoop's team includes John De Lorean's former lawyer) will have to pre¬ 
sent mitigating factors which can explain the shootouts. 

Hardcore rap, however, has a pathological fear of defencelessness. 
Anything remotely close to a state of helplessness is brutally displaced onto 
someone else. The Rees-Moggian "Butterfly broken on a wheel" defence 
and the 70s David Crosby/Alice Cooper cocaine repentance pleas are just 
hip versions of victimhood which Hardcore's own terms rule out. The victim 
is the abject, the feminised 'bitch' who can be male or female, black or 
white, straight or gay. Bearing this trigger stance of invulnerability in mind, 
don't expect 

□ Tearful interviews or leaked parental abuse stories on The Oprah Win¬ 
frey Show. Gangsta isn't looking for sympathy. It doesn't like you any more 
than you like it. Which should generate an unholy interest in any info, gos¬ 
sip, titbits which can undermine the tuf/e ned, Garboesque glass shield 
which the defence will throw up around the Terrible Three. 

□ Because of Snoop's, 2 Pac’s (and sometimes FlaVs) baroque misogy¬ 
ny, exuberant sexism and artfully casual essays in pathology, do expect lots 
of hermeneutic headscratching from the prosecution over such words as 
'nutsac', 'bozack', 'skinz' and 'grillz'. Do watch for one or more star turns 
from renowned Cultural Studies academics with a personal hotline to the 
African-American oral tradition. 

□ Armed with these 'translations’, note the prosecution's confident liter¬ 
alisms: 'Your Honour, these lyrics are the product of a sick and degenerate 
mind," etc. Pay attention to the defence's smart counter-citation — the 
ReservoIrDogsIScarface “ifs only ‘art"' move. 

□ Stay awake for the prosecution's pincer movement whereby they 
'prove' both gangsta’s literal truth and its blatant falsehood. Note how the 
real turns into a masquerade, masquerade into mythology, mythology into 
dishonesty, dishonesty into moneygrabbing lucidity and lucidity into an 
open and shut case of middle class wannabe-homie status envy. Sit back 
and relax in the comfortable knowledge that gangsta isn’t really Willie Hor¬ 
ton on the rampage but Will Smith coming on like Charles Bronson in a 
droid rage. Open a beer as they go down for mistaking fantasy for the real. 
Sorta like Walter Mitty meets Norma Desmond in a Ghetto of the Mind. □ 
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“Let's do the interview at your place" suggests Charles 

Gayle, reigning king of New York City's black free jazz players. "Because 
the heat at my place is not really happening.’ The January weather has 
been severe in NYC and Gayle, aged 54 but still tall, lean and muscular, 
lives as he has for four years in an unrenovated East Village squat 

It seems that free jazz in New York is nearly homeless, certainly at the 
culture's farthest fringe. Though physically vigorous, the nominally non¬ 
commercial, sometimes politically engaged, sometimes rhetorically self- 
righteous, sometimes fatally self-absorbed music that erupted from Albert 
Ayler, John Coltrane, Ornette Coleman, Cecil Taylor, Sun Ra and their 
many associates three decades ago now has just a few devotees who earn 
about as much money and respect as street people. Nonetheless, tenor 
saxophonists such as Gayle, David S Ware and Zane Massey, pianist Matt 
Shipp, bassist William Parker,drummer William Hooker, andascore or two 
of others persevere. 

Free jazz is shunned and/or scorned by music mags, 

record labels, the latest wave of so-called mainstream players, influential 
critics, academics and presenting institutions. It is characteristically loud, 
dissonant, anarchic and confrontational, though free jazz players claim, as 
they always have, spiritual catharsis if not transcendence as their aim. The 
style's superficial chaos, its apparent lack of differentiation, resembles, 
more than anything, the helter-skelter interactions of urban life. Well, what 
grows in the city takes on protective colouration. Most New Yorkers proba¬ 
bly see and hear no more in free jazz than they do in weeds. 

Drummer Rashied Ali (who appeared on Gayle's 1993 FMP release 


Touchln'On Trane ) recently hosted the saxophonist at his Monday night se¬ 
ries of concerts at The Cooler — a large, dim room in the rejnote meat¬ 
packing/transvestite-hooker district of New York. Other thah such per¬ 
former-produced occasions and infrequent events like radio station 
WKCR's 'Loft Jazz' festival at Columbia University, you only finjd free jazz in 
New York's midtown streets and subway tunnels — and at the Knitting 
Factory. There, Michael Dorf has promoted Gayle and others through reg¬ 
ular bookings, inexpensive recordings, and tours of America and Europe. 

Dorf knows that free jazz as practiced by blacks and whites and anyone 
else (Tuvan singer Sainkho Namchylakcould certainly hang) refuses to dis¬ 
appear, be co-opted or die. In fad, he sees new fans arriving atthe juncture 
of out rock and Improv (which is exactly the kind of connection being made 
in the music of guitarists like Rudolph Grey or Raoul Bjorkenheim, or such 
initiatives as Thurston Moore’s free jazz releases on his Ecstatic Peace la¬ 
bel). "There’s a segue between Charles Gayle and Sonic Youth or even Nir¬ 
vana,' says Dorf. “It's like The Violent Femmes being interested in Cecil 
Taylor because of his cascade-of-notes concept Charles jdst recorded 
with Henry Rollins, who wants him to open for his band when they play New 
York this spring. Thurston Moore from Sonic Youth wants to d® something 
with Charles. These popular white rockers appreciate the noise content of 

In a warm office, Gayle unwraps wool scarves from his face, blows ur¬ 
gently on his hands, declines coffee, accepts peppermint tea in a mug 
bearing a picture of Malcolm X, then leans back and speaks cindidly. "I’m 
thankful for the Knitting Factory,’ he says, ‘because if it wasn’t there, it 
would be a little bit harder.’ 
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On the streets and in the subways of New York, the spirit of black free jazz 
lives on in the music of a few true believers — musicians like Charles Gayle; homeless, 
neglected but still burning with the passion to be free. Report by Howard Mandel. Picture by Lorna Foote. 


Through his Factory appearances he's gained a new audience who'll 
brave a sub-freezing winter or a sweatbox summer to hear the piercing 
cries, gut-centred bellows, and melody-shredding phraseology that mark 
his take on free jazz. 

On the Street he plays solo; otherwise Gayle plays in trio, 
sometimes adding a second bassist His combos are dense and unremit¬ 
tingly active, though he says he prefers not to work with pianists because 
they get too busy and in his way (but he has performed with Cecil Taylor 
and enthuses, "If you're going to play with somebody, play with Cecil Taylor. 
He'll see what you're made of. He's constantly thinking and turning ideas 
over at a rate nobody else does”). 

Most of Gayle’s accompanists (usually little known bassists and drum¬ 
mers he finds through word of mouth) strain to pump as much air as he 
does over a set (in terms of his approach to performance, Gayle has spo¬ 
ken of wanting to "go through the wall when I play... if the building is still 
standing when we've finished then we've failed"). Gayle often seems like a 
man possessed of a message. A self-professed Christian, he is not evan¬ 
gelical. So one is moved to ask: how did he come to play free jazz? 

"I always had a big sound," Gayle says, as if Ctotwas easy. "Big as all Buf¬ 
falo [his New York hometown situated in an industrial snow belt], I grew up 
in the projects, nice normal family, had a sister. When I was nine or ten I had 
a couple years piano lessons. The rest is self-taught 

"I wouldn't say I always heard the way I’m playing since I was young, but I 
sort of knew I was leaning in a different direction. Because when I practised 
piano as a kid, I’d just go off into something else," and he mimes hitting dus¬ 


ters with his elbows on the keys. ‘I know kids do this, but somehow I never 
stopped doing it. I’m still like a child that way. I don’t mess with what you 
might call practising. I push for certain things for a while, but I don’t go nuts 
trying to get a certain sound out of a horn or pushing in one direction. I let it 
happen. I let the intensity, the drive, take me wherever. And I like to play all 
the time. 

"I also remember from early on religious music in the tent-churches, su¬ 
per Baptist gospel where people would be rolling in the sawdust on the 
floor and the musicians would play not regular nice little songs but another 
thing totally. I never forget those experiences. So jazz was not my first ex¬ 
posure to this music. And when I started playing saxophone in the late 50s I 
started to go this way, even though playing piano I was more straightlaced. 

"I had straight-out gigs as a pianist, playing show tunes, bop, Charlie 
Parker, most of what everybody else played. I wasn't great at it, but I did it at 
parties, lounges, piano bars; I'll use the expression 'jazz' gigs. I knew the 
changes, I studied the music. When I got a saxophone, exposing myself to 
people through playing was already ingrained in me. I didn’t think, 'Playing 
like this is for myself, personal: I went out for gigs as soon as I learned a 
scale up and down. I never thought I was ever not going to do this, and the 
way I played it just seemed natural tome. I felt easier than on piano, much 
more myself. Even to this day, I know I could go the otfierway, but this way I 
feel more myself. 

"Of course, when you're younger you think people should listen to you 
because you're playing something that’s worth listening to. Now I don’t 
have any attitude that anybody's supposed to listen to me, that I deserve 
being heard. I'm always amazed people will listen. Its just a surprise, like a 





What I hear is the traffic. 
Everyone in New York 
hears it, but it's really 
vivid in my head... 

miracle! To me, playing Is like writing a letter to somebody. People want to 
pay to hear me do that! I feel very privileged when people listen." 


two, three years ago, and I'm still in the same bag now, I’vd got to think 
about that. Its not right It's sort of like getting addicted to a style, a way of 
playing. And I'd rather be surprised. Maybe I could do itforevfer — playing 
hard, loud, strong, pushing, all these kinds of things people hajre been say¬ 
ing about me — and I hope to stay strong, play hard into my keventies, if I 
can. But people write about you and all of a sudden you've got a style, and 
you sort of believe it You get caught up in, 'This is the way I'vi got to play,' 
and every time you come out, if s the same. I don't want to do that That’s 
not a truth. 

1 don’t know what I do want to do. I’m going through a what-ls-the-next- 
thing process now, and it’s hurting my head but I like it Maybe there’s some 
technique, or different way to approach playing myself." 

Rather than call his music ‘free’, Gayie talks of 'the seif-ex¬ 



DUfing his Buffalo days, it was hard enough for Gayie to attract 
fellow players, let alone listeners. Encouraged, at least validated in his activ¬ 
ity by the rise of Ayler, Coltrane, et al in the early 60s, he started visiting 
New York and jammed with or met Archie Shepp, Pharoah Sanders, "all 
the guys who came throught that music." 

‘I knew the cats, but I'm not one of those musicians who would hang," 
Gayle confesses. “I was a loner — still am. I'd rather play my piece and go 
home. Maybe that hurt me, but its not something I could change. I was 
supposed to record for ESP [the ultimate 60s guerilla free jazz label, which 
put out records by Ayler and Sun Ra as well as such exemplars of the NYC 
rock underground as The Fugs, The Godz and Cromagnon], but something 
happened and the man [ESP founder Bernard Stollman] changed his 
mind. I don't think it was the music" 

Gayle moved to New York to stay in 1972, and took up the life he still 
leads. ‘I've played in the subways and streets all the time I've been here, to 
earn a living. It was either that or be a messenger, walking all the time, 
which I've done, too. I took a couple weeks off from playing the subway this 
year, because I've been able to make a little money. But I have it in my head 
all the time, because when I got up every day foryears that s where I’d be, in 
the streets or the subways. 

■Its not fun, if s not a happy-go-lucky thing. In fact, it can get depressing. 
Ifs just that I like to play. I don't make any money to even discuss, believe 
me. I'm playing a wind instrument, wearing it out all day, giving up my 
breath like I was playing football or something strenuous. I go four or five 
hours and get three dollars. Three dollars! 

■And nobody listens. Once in a while somebody will come through and 
request a song. But nobody stands there and checks me out They hear me 
in passing, but I don't gather crowds. They’d stop to hear a song, but I'm not 
playing songs. What I hear is the traffic. Everybody in New York hears it, but 
ifs really vivid in my head. Florns and children and birds, too—I hear them 
so clearly, they hit me so hard. The subway roar, the jackhammers. Not that 
they're so loud, but they stay there. The trucks and the sirens and the 
screeching and the hollering and the brakes, all that jagged movement, the 
Arggghhhh 1 . Without thinking about it, I relate to that. Invariably, no matter 
where I am, if I hear a siren and I'm in the middle of playing something I 
start to try to do the same thing. It just always happens. 

'Don’t take me wrong — playing in the street can be beautiful. The Idea 
of it is beautiful. But you can’t talk about the monetary rewards. Ifs kept me 
going, but the motivation is internal. I don’t know clearly what my motiva¬ 
tion is, but it feels more from in here than from out there. No doubt of that." 

Change. Maybe thafs not the only way to do it, but I don't want to get 
bagged out, tired and restless. I don’t want to get to the point of saying, 
'That’s it, I'm going to cool it, just go on automatic.’ I think when I stop push¬ 
ing, when I get satisfied with myself, I’ve got a problem. 

1 mean, there's so much I want to get to, that if I pick up something from 


chance by trying to stop being musical, and trying to stop getting caught up 
in my own stuff or style all the time. I've got to have an edge—I know that, if 
I don't know anything else. I was born to it As far as reward^, I either get 
what I deserve or I don’t. I can’t think about it. There’s not a hundred million 
dollars behind me to make people hear me, so I’ve got to wqrk harder to 
reach them. I’m not going to play another kind of music to do tljat, Ifs a little 
late for me; it would disturb my mind and soul to try. 

"I remember when no one would listen at all. When I had absolutely no 
work I know what it is to have nothing on the record market alter 30 years 
of playing, and what it is to hope to get two or three jobs a year. So I don't 
feel too bad, now. I’ve done a little travelling, I've been to somi nice places 
in the world," Gayle's face actually lights up, 'and seen some things that 
bring tears to my eyes, they're so beautiful. Like the mountains, man, I'd 
never seen anything in my life like the Alps. I’d never travelled but 300, 
400 miles from my home, never been on an airplane, until the last ten 
years. The mountains just stopped me. 

'And the beauty of people, how they relate and be so nice to you, and 
you're nice to them—thafs the most beautiful thing. But I’ve seen so many 
beautiful things, had so many nice experiences... I'd like tq keep them 
coming if I can. I couldn't have done them without playing thd saxophone 
and the music. So it pays off, no matter what." Fie considers fo • a moment 
'And even without that, I'm still going to play." 


That determination, in itself, does not make what 
■free jazz". But it helps one understand something 
frontational, uncompromising free jazz survives. 


Charles Gayle plays 
of how i inruly, con- 


Charles Gayle plays in Londomn March. 
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Incus Records, formed and administered by musicians, 
is Britain’s longest-running, independent record company. 

The policy centres on improvisation and 
features players from all parts of the musical universe. 
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How Bark Psychosis are changing the shape of avant rock 

psychotic 

reaction 


At the end Of 1992, three records signalled a new drift within and 
against the alternative rock/pop morass: Earwig's Under My Skin I Am 
Laughing, Disco Inferno’s “Summer's Last Sound” EP, and, most fabulous 
of all, Bark Psychosis's 20-minute single “Scum”. Seen as an alternative to 
the alternative, all three groups shared geographical roots in either East 
London or Brighton (where Earwig, now Insides, and Bark Psychosis's Gra¬ 
ham Sutton resided). More important was probably their varying use of 
samplers, MIDI equipment and drum machines to distance themselves 
from both the conventional four-piece indie rock band and the total-ma¬ 
chine orientation of Ambient or Techno. Along with Papa Sprain and But¬ 
terfly Child, who, like Bark Psychosis, shared a common inspiration in AR 
Kane, and, like Insides, used drum machines creatively, these groups sig¬ 
nalled a refusal to conform to the dominating models of indie and Techno. 
Accordingly, they nearly disappeared down the separating chasm, into 
media oblivion. 

Both “Scum” and “Summer's Last Sound" also shared either a height¬ 
ened awareness of or a fascination with the bands' common working envi¬ 
ronment of the East End. The minimal lyric on “Scum” — ‘It’s all around 
you. ..don’t tell us that we're all free' — gestated within the womb of the 
Stratford church where Bark Psychosis rehearsed and, in a week of takes, 
recorded the piece, was reflected by and suffused with the ambience the 
band deliberately allowed into the music. In conversation, guitarist and 
singer Sutton recounts how his dissatisfaction with the majority of Ambient 
music, where effects and mixing desk wizardry take primacy over the actu¬ 
al recording of sounds, led the band to mike up the drumkit in particular 
ways, to avoid 'over-clean' lead rhythms, or record sequenced material off 
a PA set up inside the church instead of directly off the desk Sutton readily 
admits the influence of jazz's tendency to capture the dynamics of the 
recording environment as well as the actual playing. On both "Scum” and 
the group's debut album Hex (released this month on Circa), Mark Sim- 
netfs drumming Is pushed to the fore, with the rest of the instrumentation 
(in the case of Hex, involving over a dozen musicians, deploying flute, 
strings, keyboards, vibes and trumpet as well as bass and guitar) lovingly 
draped around this central, gentle throb. It's an approach which enables 
the album to be consumed as undemanding ambience at low volumes, but 
at higher volumes, the sense of hypnosis, atmosphere, of the music's respi¬ 
ration prove too fascinating to be reduced to background noise. 


Just as Bark Psychosis's previous releases distanced the band from the 
Big Black/Napalm Death noise aesthetic with which they (surprisingly) be¬ 
gan, so Hex distances them from the Oceanic rock of AR Karje to which 
they were subsequently compared. While both Disco Inferntj and Bark 
Psychosis have been embroiled in business feuds with thei old label, 
Cheree, Bark Psychosis’s working methods have also had a lot to do with 
the 18-month gaps between their first singles in 1990 and “Scum", and 
between “Scum” and Hex. Graham Sutton speaks of a need to fework the 
band’s approach with each new recording, to concentrate pn feel and 
rhythm within the music, to introduce new computer-based technology, 
and to deconstruct each fresh take of a song in a constant state of recom¬ 
position. It’s not surprising that Hex took a year to complete. 

Hex also recomposed itself lyrically. Initially, says Sutton, it was about 
“the city as lover", the relationships possible with places as milch as with 
people, but in a twist it ended up more about the power of sucflanthropo- 
morphised places to bewitch. There’s a contrast to be made with their 
near-contemporaries, Belfast bands Papa Sprain and Butterfly Child, both 
of whom possess more modernist concerns, rejecting the pressures of 
their sectarian surrounds and succumbing to what Franco Moretti named 
“the spell of indecision". The modernist drive towards an above-it-all aes¬ 
theticism, whatever its hermeneutic power in relation to questbns of lan¬ 
guage, syntax and meaning, lacks sufficient purchase on the realities of 
place and moment, abstracting away from them either throughlmmersion 
or withdrawal. Bark Psychosis work in opposition to this 'esclpisf drive, 
and, appropriately, they've allowed environmental direct adtion group 
Earth First! to set up stalls at their gigs. 

With a burgeoning punk revival now underway, punk-era rhetoric about 
taking music out of the campuses and back to the council estates has re- 
emerged. While ifs a salutary reminder that punk, with Its motifs of the Un¬ 
derground, and Its roots in the satellite suburbs of London, was probably 
the most spatially aware culture prior to HipHop or Techno, it’s also the 
case that rehashed Clash is woefully inadequate as a formal expression of 
or reaction to the changed conditions of urban living. Which leaves us with 
the irony that it is Bark Psychosis, rather than the neo-punks, who are 
drawing a more affecting map of the city, explored through ana within the 
areas opened up by technology, and above all the space of The studio. 
JAKUBOWSKI 
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Why Angelique Kidjo is the new international voice of Africa 


Two weeks after giving birth to her first baby, Angelique 

Kidjo flew from Paris to Prince's Paisley Park studios in Minneapolis to be¬ 
gin breathing life into another major project: the recording of her second 
album for Mango Records. Aye took three and a half months to complete 
and was recorded in London and Paris as well as Minneapolis: Baby Naima 
Kidjo accompanied Angelique on all the trips and has already earned her 
frequent flyer status, having checked into a cool 33 international flights in 
her nine-month old life. 

Ever since Angelique Kidjo sprang to international attention with her flat- 
top cut, leopard-skin lycra body suits, motor-mouth and the Afro-funk 
dance album Logazo, she has proved difficult to ignore. One of the world's 
truly international women, Kidjo arrived at Paisley Park brandishing plants 
her mum had brought from West Africa. "They squeeze your body very 
quickly and bring it back to normal after pregnancy in no time," she explains 
triumphantly over a Paris-London phone link 

Pint-sized Kidjo is a dynamo of energy and drive. Originally from the 
West African country Benin but now living in Paris, she was raised on a diet 
of African music and James Brown and trained in her mother's traditional 
cultural dance troupe. "Music can't exist without the body. So when you 
sing a song, the body has to follow. Dance is a big part of my life and it has 
helped me take out a lot of my anger." Angelique regards herself as a citi¬ 
zen of the world and fights cultural and musical stereotyping with sass and 
flair. Urban chic, a formidably powerful voice and a wicked dance style con¬ 
tribute to an independent musical vision which she has successfully forged 
into the ultimate Afro-funk dance fusion so in evidence on Aye. 

The album was co-written by Angelique and her French bassist husband 
Jean Hebrail, and produced by Soul II Soul maestro Will Mowat and Fine 
Young Cannibals and Prince producer David Z. James Brown was sched¬ 
uled to guest on some tracks but was prevented from doing so by his fa¬ 
ther's death. Angelique seems to attract serious attention wherever she 
goes: Logozo featured input from Branford Marsalis and Manu Dibango. 

Ayi means 'life' in the Beninois language Fon, Angelique Kidjo's mother 
tongue: "I have the impression that people forget about the meaning of life. 


All the songs on the album are my way of seeing life." In Kidjo'si case, this is 
primarily a preoccupation with injustice. "When I was a little gifl it was the 
only thing that could drive me out of my mind. I used to fight a lot when I was 
in school, to protect others, especially when I saw a kid being beaten up by 
another. That's why I wanted to be a lawyer of human rights. I cljose singing 
because when I studied Law I realised that the law is made by white people 
for white society. It was not made to defend black people. I think music is 
much more powerful because you speak to people directly, without pass¬ 
ing through any system" 

The lyrics on Ayi are a humanist protest against global suffering, soli¬ 
tude, racism and pain. Although Angelique speaks several languages flu¬ 
ently, including English, French and German (she is learning Portugese), 
the lyrics are all written in Fon. "[The public] don't understand what I say but 
they have to guess. The main thing is the emotion. To think that singing in 
English or French means that the public will get more of the information I 
am giving is just assuming that the public is stupid. 

■Being a mother helped me to express my anger in another Way. On Lo¬ 
gozo my anger was rough and crude. Now I express myself differently be¬ 
cause I know that someone is coming up behind me who will ask questions. 
I don't want to give violence education to my baby." Some of the themes 
touch on the more bizarre sides of a Europe seen through African eyes. 
’Dogs prepare to eat at tables and people lie hungry in the greets," she 
sings on "Ftoungbati". 'I love animals but where I come from, animals stay 
outside," she says. "In Europe animals have doctors, cemeteries and beau¬ 
ty parlours. People spend millions buying dog and cat food and yet no one 
is keen to spend millions taking homeless people off the streets." An¬ 
gelique hasn't played in Benin for 11 years, but her international success 
has meant she has become a superstar at home. "Every fortnight the 
school orchestras compete with their best versions of my songs. I saw peo¬ 
ple cutting their hair like me, dressing like me. If s good but sometimes its 
frightening because it's a responsibility I have to face. I would ove to help 
build a music industry in Benin," she adds, “but the number one priority is 
health and education." JO SHINNER 














The first time I heard Tomasz Stanko play, iknewthatthe 

Polish trumpeter was something special. It was at a tribute concert to Miles 
Davis at Warsaw's Philharmonic Hall a month after Miles's death in 1991. 
The other Polish groups on the bill played hard bop and standard interpre¬ 
tations of Davis’s compositions. Everything was reverential and even a little 
staid until Stanko came on. A small man, bearded, wearing, as usual, a hat 
and a colourful shirt, he played his own version of jazz, Influenced by Miles 
and other Americans, but specifically his own. A few months later in 
Stanko's Warsaw apartment near the Vistula River the trumpeter ex¬ 
plained his attitude to his own music, in typically fierce terms: 1 feel that I 
am a jazz musician, lama free jazz musician." 

Back in the Cracow of the 1960s Stanko gained his apprenticeship with 
the pianist Komeda—who would later record the film music for dozens of 
Roman Polanski films. Not long out of the conservatoire where he com¬ 
bined classical music with the study of jazz, he joined Komeda and alto sax¬ 
ophonist Zbigniew Namyslowski for the 1965 Astigmatic session, a classic 
of Polish jazz "Komeda inspired me personally and musically. This music 
was difficult, hard on the chops," is how Stanko now refers to this key point 
in his career. Aside from the Komeda group the trumpeter had his own 
group, The Jazz Darings, which was one of the first European groups to in¬ 
terpret the music of Ornette Coleman. The new music caused problems: 
"After Coleman there was a different kind of form, not, for example, AABA, 
but like AABB, different kind of thing It is real intimate." 

Stanko's characteristic trumpet sound is expressionists like Ornette 
Coleman's. It is an emotional music yet based on the modernist nihilism of 
much modern European classical music. Stanko denies any meaning to his 
melodies. "Music is abstract," he says. 'It is totally neutral" His music is not 
the sort which lends itself easily to adjectives and he gets upset when critics 
describe his sound as one showing "pain" or "torment". "Free jazz is heavy 
music, noisy, difficult But some groups like Art Ensemble Of Chicago are 
loved... I don't care for these words, terminology." 

If Stanko is known at all in the UK it is for Bluish, a trio album recorded 
with Norwegians Arild Andersen and Jon Christensen (and released on 
Polish label Power Bros); one of the best records of 1993, it lifted the 
trumpeter's reputation back to the kind of peaks it enjoyed during the 70s. 

The 80s had not been kind to Stanko as he came out of a long associa¬ 
tion with drummer Edward Vesala and switched to solo performances 
(mostly as a consequence of not being able to find suitable collaborators) 
and experiments with electronic instruments. Vesala, recently on tour in 


Britain, told me how he was jokingly referred to as "matka" (mother) by the 
Poles when he was playing with Stanko (the two visited New York together, 
meeting Ornette Coleman in his Manhattan loft and travelled to India to 
record attheTaj Mahal for Vesala’s own label). It was Vesala whoipersuad- 
ed Stanko to use the tune "Balladyna" for a 1975 ECM session of the same 
name Gust reissued), which proved to be one of the trumpeter's best 
achievements on record. 

The Finn and the Pole had met at a jam session in Frankfurt when Vesala 
was touring with Jan Garbarek and Arild Andersen. There is a resemblance 
in some ways between the music of Stanko and Garbarek A feeling of 

Vesala calls a "Slavic style". Stanko likes to bend notes, use slurs, smears 
and frequent changes of volume for effect, darting in and out of the upper 
register, often producing violent fanfares, or moody figures in his songs. "I 
always play standards at home for my satisfaction, for listening" Stanko 
told me, "but what to play after Clifford [Brown], man? He was so fuckin' 
good" As well as Clifford Brown, Bill Evans, Miles and latterly Cecil Taylor 
(who Stanko performed with during the 80s) occupy positions of honour in 
the trumpeter's view of things. When I visited him at home not long after 
the Remont Club session he had miked up his trumpet to the hi-fi and was 
playing over a Taylor disc, "Erzulie Maketh Scent". 

Although he likes to play standards at home, Stanko on record shies 

he has set himself on a lonely road which makes him more admired than 
copied in his native land. Despite the 'loneliness' of his approach he refuses 
to contemplate the prospect of giving up: "Stop music? Me? NEVER! Un¬ 
less I have bad luck and some kind of accident Impossible to stop... be¬ 
cause you play better and better and you know more and more." 

Stanko is indeed playing better and better. After the popular and critical 
success of Bluish the trumpeter joined with Bobo Stenson, Andqrs Jormin 
and Tony Oxley for Bosonossa And Other Ballads (out now on the Gowi la¬ 
bel). Like Bluish, the record represents the more 'accessible' side of 
Stanko’s music, with a sharper resemblance to standard songs. 

Stanko values individuality. If there is one element which is vital about his 
approach it is his concern to be unique. "Before, there were not many mu¬ 
sicians in Poland but now there are many good ones but no individuality." 
Stanko's 90s purple patch shows every sign of continuing and records like 
Bluish and Bosonossa will hopefully help spread the music of this idiosyn¬ 
cratic musician to a new international audience. STEPHEN GRAHAM 


Why Tomasz Stanko is the best kept secret of 90s New Music 
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Producer Harvey Kubernick, longtime 
associate of such West Coast figures as Ray flan- 
zarek, Henry Rollins and Jello Biafra, is a veteran of 
spoken word. As the genre gets set to go mainstream, 
via MTV and Radio One, Kubernik tells Ben Watson 



about his drive to document the underside of Ameri¬ 
can life. Illustration by Balwant Ahira. 


Spoken word: it’s an old catch-all, coined toaccommodate 
everything from stand-up comedy to children's stories, poetry, The Goons, 
slimming-by-hypnotism, and David Frost Tells You About Oxlam. Now it's 
being touted as the next thing to revitalise a tired pop scene, with MTV 
starting up a Spoken Word Unplugged series and Radio One unveiling a 
new poetry slot. For Harvey Kubernik, however, spoken word is instant art; 
urgent social documentation. LA-based, Kubernik has been involved in 
spoken word for years. He's interested in it as a category, as expression, a 
business, as something else. Spoken word can anticipate newsprint, even 
predict events like the Rodney King riots. In fact, that is precisely what Ku¬ 
bernik did with "Asphalt Cowboys" on the compilation JazzSpeak. 

"I feel a little awkward about it, but I did send out the signals that there 
was going to be sort of an uprising in Los Angeles. I ended it with, ‘Thisis the 
prelude to a nightmare'. The Rodney King thing happened literally outside 
the studio, it was so dose, hearing the sirens. It could not get published in 
this town, I got the most reject slips of anything I ever sent out It's since got 
a lot of national attention." 

Just the problem Frank Zappa had in 1966 with 'Trouble Every Day*, a 
song about watching the Watts riots on TV. Kubernik mentions that Elliot 
Ingber (founder Mother Of Invention, known to Beefheart fans as Winged 
Eeel Fingerling) pointed out the same thing. 

'If you listen to Black Angeles, which is 1988, Wanda Coleman has this 
piece on Malcolm X... I think we are the barometer, and really sense and 
feel what is going on in this city, because I’m in Hollywood and I’m not giving 
people fantasy and prescribed viewings that you get on the television set, 
I’m giving a real reality — and sometimes when we say things it takes be- 




tween one and five years to come true. Not every movement, every state¬ 
ment, but there are some crystal moments. I learn a lot from these 

Kubernikputs out his recordings on New Alliance, a product 
of the LA punk explosion of the early 80s. Originally set up by Mike Watt (of 
Minutemen and Firehose notoriety) It was subsequently acquired by SST, 
the label founded by members of seminal punk band Black Flag. Kubernik 
recorded Flenry Rollins's first spoken word album, and co-produced and 
provided sleevenotes for Black Flag's Family Flan. Fie was heavily involved 
in Jello Biafra’s mid-80s defence campaign against an obscenity charge 
(for using an image by FIR Giger, the Swiss artist who designed Alien). 

Some of Kubernik’s involvements have caused dismay among punk 
iconoclasts. When he brought in Ray Manzarek to play harpsichord on 
Scott Richardson's Tornado Souvenirs (a fllm-for-the-ears described by 


Asheton (one of the original Stooges). Kubernik relates to; an LA music 
scene undivided by generational (or is that 'marketing'?) warfare. "I did a 
reading the other night, it was Louie Liston and three of the guys from Little 
Feat doing an acoustic set. Paul Barrdre was in a group with another New 
Alliance artist, Miles Ciletti, 20 years ago, who was in a group With Louie Lis¬ 
ton 19 years ago. These things go so far back It was a benefit to raise some 
medical money for some spoken word people and it was sold lout.” 

New Alliance has just released a Louie Liston disc called To Sleep With 
The Lights On (Sues Theater). Kubernik wants to give a voice tp the embat¬ 
tled 'minorities' of LA (a term which is itself an anachronism ^s whites be¬ 
come outnumbered in the city). In late 1988 he put out the jrecord Black 
Angeles featuring the poets Michelle Clinton and Wanda Coleman (both of 
whom have subsequently released solo albums — Clinton’i new disc is 
called Blood As A Bright Color). Quincy Troupe, with whom Miles Davis 
wrote his autobiography, is represented by a release called Root Doctor. 


“One letter said I was like Dylan at Newport, selling out and 




How do you like that?” 


Rolling Stone’s "On The Edge' column as “autobiograpmcai riff n'speak"), 
he wasdenounced. 

"One letter said I was like Dylan at Newport, selling out and going elec¬ 
tric! Flow do you like that? A reviewer in a local paper said that I was imple¬ 
menting Manzarek because of the release of The Doors movie—to bring 
this thing into the mainstream. I've known Ray Manzarek for 20 years; go to 
baseball games with him! Since 1981 I've done seven projects with him, all 
without fee or commission.' 

There's a link here to the factors that first drew Kubernik into spoken 
word. 'There was a (very undocumented) beat scene on the West Coast 
out here. It wasn’t all San Francisco — late 50s, early 60s. Jim Morrison 
saw some of the action in Venice in 65. These people carried books and 
they did read and it wasn't corny. I saw The Doors in 1968 and Jim Morri¬ 
son read "Celebration Of The Lizard' for 18 minutes in front of 15,000 
people. It had an impact: when I went to college I took classes on Kerouac, 
went to see Ginsberg. It was fuelling me to follow words and books more. I 
wasn't happy with the term 'poetry' because I happened to see a lot of 
lousy poetry in front of me at school. I became a music journalist’ 

Tornado Souvenirs also features Robert Mitchum (not only possessor of 
Flollywood's most monumentally expressive head, but apparently a 
cannabis-fuelled, anti-method-acting hipster to boot) and guitarist Ron 


Phil Upchurch plays guitar on it Kubernik's contacts are like the tendrils of 
some super-hip octopus. 

Kubernik is aware of the complex musical and racial issues in yVest Coast 
jazz (cool, sophisticated and lily-white—so the myth goes). Fie lias just fin¬ 
ished spoken word projects with Teddy Edwards and Buddy Collette, tenor 
saxophonists who represent the black music scene on the West Coast 
(Collette was involved in bringing down the union segregation that pre¬ 
vented black musicians getting work in the Flollywood studios))These are 
to be released as double CD sets for Issues (a New Alliance offshoot): 'jazz 
audio biographies, two-and-a-half-hour life-rides." Charlie Watts of The 
Rolling Stones, longtime fan of Buddy and his drummer-associate Chico 
Flamilton, contributes some notes for the back cover. Topics covered in¬ 
clude McCarthy, witch hunts and blacklists, Citizen Kane, Pauli Robeson, 
Charles Mingus, Nat King Cole and Eric Dolphy. Sounds like t|ie kind of 
documentation of Flollywood that has been too long suppressed} 

The most eloquent book on contemporary LA is Mike Davis's City Of 
Quartz, cyberpunk psychomap and leftwing diatribe in one vo ume. Ku¬ 
bernik is again on the case." CityOfQuartz ? Wanda Coleman is imhe book 
We are often on panels with him, or Wanda is. Can you see that we are inte¬ 
grated as social people, community spokespeople?" 

Perhaps in order to maintain his spoken word vision in the njiidst of all 
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these poets and musicians, Kubernik also pursues a line in sports audio — 
celebratory or instructional ("not one of those preachy stay-in-school 
things’). Innings S Quarters is a thematic compilation that brings together 
spoken word pieces about baseball and basketball (including works by the 
young trio blackmadrid and female writers Holly Prado and Jo Anderson). 
Forthcoming CD subjects include legendary UCLA basketball coach John 
Wooden and basketball hero Bill Walton. Ray Manzarek plays, members of 
The Grateful Dead write liner-notes. 

Kubernik retains a beatnik's distaste for the squares in charge of official 
education. ‘I never did covet academia or the poetry community welcom¬ 
ing us, because I had such youthful run-ins with colleges and the poetry 
community — rejection slips: 'What you are doing doesn't count’. Wanda 
Coleman went through two thousand rejections before she got published. I 
wanted to develop for the audio world—tape, vinyl, CD... and I'vejust pro¬ 
duced my first laserdisc soundtrack. 

’Myself and the majority of the poets and readers have never got a 
booking at the two biggest universities in Southern California — UCLA and 



USC—and they're five and eight miles from where we're talking. It used to 
botherme:whycan'twepresentoursituationoncampus?Whyareourlast 
three interviews from England? There are 25 records out full houses for 
readings, thousand-dollar net takings. Teachers come to the gigs and say, 
'We wish we could bringyou to our popular culture class on campus, but we 
can't get it past the board here.’ We see the students trying to generate 
things — just like when we went to school — and the administration not 

There are less than perfect modes of'recognition'forspo- 
ken word artists. Bilingual poet Marisela Norte is sick of being ghettoised in 
what she calls “brown paper" Latin-American anthologies ("recycled 
Mayan gods and burning suns’). Asked to write about last year’s uprising, 
she replied, "I don’t do riot poetry.' Wanda Coleman and Michelle Clinton 
resent only being asked to read in February, during 'black history week’. 

"Marisela Norte has read for 11 years and doesn’t have a book out The 
people in East LA hardly ever get access to recording studios. The technol¬ 
ogy is usually graffiti or crayons—the idea of getting a recording studio sit¬ 
uation without a grant just doesn't happen. They want us to show up as 
freaks sometimes on popular culture/sociology/deviant behaviour pro¬ 
grammes but they will not inspect the art and the literature and the work 
seriously. 

"I'vesucceeded in providing dozens of hours now of audio programming 
that is sort of the antithesis of what my city is all about. I'm showing a real 
multi-cultural rainbow from Southern California with a lot of indigenous 
voices and largely natives of the community. 


“The older people didn't get the opportunity to do spoken wofd or poetry 
recordings 20 years ago; they really didn't exist except for Lenny Bruce 
records or Lord Buckley or things on Frank Zappa's Bizarre latjel in 1969. 
They were very fringe recordings and hardly ever done.’ 

it is appropriate that Kubernik mentions the Bizarre label. Zappa's spo¬ 
ken word recordings were among the first to solve the 'poetic' problem — 
the pretentiousness that turns most people away from poetry and spoken 
word — by bringing the facts of recording and sale into play: Wjld Man Fis¬ 
cher selling his songs on the street, The GTOs indulging fan hysteria. Zappa 
engaged with the economic and psychic reality of the power of recording, 
fusing the explosive sense of ’got to be here’ in Sam Philips's ^un record¬ 
ings with the tape-sliced rhythmic precision of musique concrete. Zappa's 
experimental spoken word can measure up to the unstoppable impact of 
populist art like the blues or The Goons or Phil Spector. 

As a body of work, Kubernik’s recordings so far don't measuije up to that 
high standard. Often, his releases give too much space to the poetic stance 
of his aspirant 'literati’, perpetuating the idea of the inspired geiiius, the ar¬ 
ticulate subject. Likewise, the production—echoey, 'real time' |— tends to 
encourage features that remind you of academic poetry readings (the 
speaker 'savouring' the words; a 'poetic' diction with lilted line endings and 
little sense of attack). But Kubernik remains a lively proponent of spoken 
word, and he's helped open up a space for less 'literary' tongues to move 
into (although the rap labels might get hold of them first). 

Kubernik also says he works in the tradition of spontaneous verbalese 
pioneered by LA's stand-up comics. "I'm still trying to be a comedy record 
producer! I like the sound of the human voice on tape, i went to tee Richard 
Pryor as a teenager; I know the people who shot the Lord Budkley album 
covers. I meet people who participated in those recordings, lavjiyers of the 
Buckley estate, I can give you A to Z—and they encourage me every step 
of the way. I was the project co-ordinator of the Jack Kerouaq box set, i’ll 
often follow a Lenny Bruce record on Fantasy or a reissue of a (_ord Buck- 
ley on the radio, I'm getting grouped a lot with that. I feel good.’ □ 
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The Balanescu Quartet are 

one of the most ambitious and popular of all New 
Music ensembles, fusing Kraftwerkand Kurt Weill 
with Bartok and European folk forms. 
Nick Kimberley talks to the group’s leader, 
Alexander Balanescu, about past traditions, 
present demands and possible futures. 
Photos by Andrew Pothecary. 


MUSiC Crosses borders, unites cultures, and dissolves differ¬ 
ences. Genre boundaries disappear, or are reshaped in music's molten 
crucible. That, at least, is the theory. It doesn’t always work out that way, but 
if anyone could be said to embody music's tendency to migrate between 
cultures, it is Alexander Balanescu, founder of The Balanescu Quartet. 

Born in Romania of Jewish parents 39 years ago, he moved with his 
family to Israel in his teens. A couple of years later he came to England as a 
music student before continuing his studies at New York's Juiiliard School 
Of Music. He then returned to live In London, where he makes his home to 
this day, although not without pursuing a pan-European career with his 


Such a nomadic career is not unique to Balanescu, of 

course, but it does provide a context for The Balanescu Quartet’s questing 
intelligence, forever seeking to make sense of the concealed connections 
that make the fabric of contemporary musical life so tangled and unpre¬ 
dictable. Not for The Balanescus the safe havens of the classical canon of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven: they may visit them occasionally, but only as 
part of a search for a context that will make new sense of them. For Bal¬ 


anescu, modernity does not consist of turning his back on the past, but of 
re-examining it: "When we do play classical music, we bring a different ap¬ 
proach to it We use our experience from playing contemporary music. We 
start from the score, rather than from an aural tradition which we've ab¬ 
sorbed. Then you realise how much people don't respect the score, how 
much is based on tradition, in terms of dynamics, tempi, use of vibrato and 
so on. We try to use vibrato as a colour, an occasional expression, whereas 
in the tradition of classical and romantic we’ve grown up in, you get a thick 
wodge of projecting sound." 

For Clare Connors, the quartet’s other violinist, such an approach to the 
score, and to the instrument, is a link with her training in early and baroque 
music: "That's another area of music where I saw a lot of exciting things 
happening; she says. "It was very fresh, very alive; there was still scope for 
discovery. The music makes very different demands of the players, there’s 
room for improvisation, a whole range of expression that comes from em¬ 
bellishments and phrasing. That’s why the baroque is more creative than 
the mainstream classical scene." Not that we should expect the Balanes¬ 
cus to cast aside their instruments in favour of lutes, chitarrones, and theo¬ 
rbos. Alexander Balanescu remembers with particular relish a concert in 
which "we tried to show a crazy sort of development in German-Austrian 
music, juxtaposing Mozart and Beethoven with Kurt Weill and Hans Eisler 
and Kraftwerk" This same impulse was behind the quartet’s 1993 Pos¬ 
sessed CD (Mute), which interpolated several of Kraftwerk’s machine-age 
travelogues through the classic string quartet format. As ever, the point is 
to allow the present to illuminate the past not to trap the present in the 


What remains constant is the attempt to rediscover mu¬ 
sic’s originating impulses. Balanescu cites the quartet’s collaboration with 
Lounge Lizard John Lurie: “Lurie approached working with us from the 
point of view of sound. I don’t think anyone who had been classically trained 
would have had the courage to ask such naive questions. John had this 
African music in mind, and most of his piece Is about plucking and percus¬ 
sive sounds. We worked on it as if with a microscope: how to do this pluck¬ 
ing sound, whereabouts on the string, how hard, with the nail or without 
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Where perhaps a classically trained composer would have a baggage of 
knowledge relating the string quartet back to Haydn or Bartok, John has a 
completely different way of working, based not on written music, but on 
developing a piece through improvisation.' This way of working requires 
time to allow a relationship to develop between composer, musicians and 
the finished piece. It's a slow process, which is where, Balanescu feels, the 
quartet could do with some help from funding bodies: 'We felt it was a ne¬ 
cessity to start generating music within the group. It's not by chance that 
new and interesting things are being catalysed by performers — Kronos, 
The Greene Quartet; but there seems to be a kind of establishment circle 
of composers who have a monopoly on the commissioning process. We're 
not particularly interested to be part of that And I think the establishment 
regards The Balanescu Quartet as being too successful to need help, 
which is wrong. It seems crazy to me. The fact we get an audience shouldn't 
preclude us from developing what we’re doing" 

There is indeed an irony that, in these days of performance related pay 
and Customers' Charters, a group which succeeds in bringing New Music to 
new audiences should be penalised for their success. Still, Balanescu re¬ 
mains committed to the notion of "a repertoire that's very individual, but 
where the main thrust behind the music is the idea that it can communi¬ 
cate. Not especially from the desire to be commercially successful, but by 
involving the whole person: the emotions, rhythm, movement We’re 
thinking more along the lines of a show, instead of a concert, introducing vi¬ 
sual elements, movements, things which enhance the music. About a year 
ago, we started playing standing up rather than sitting down. For an out¬ 
sider that seems inconsequential, but for us it was a big change. It makes 
our playing freer, more dynamic” 

Like several like-minded quartets, The Balanescu Quartet 
makes amplification an integral element in that dynamism. As Connors 
says, 'Amplification gives the music enormous presence. Over the years, 
concert halls have been getting bigger and bigger, people are sitting fur¬ 
ther and further away, and so they perceive classical music as something 
soft and safe, a distant beautiful thing. But if you hear a violinist up dose, it 
can be terribly exciting, a kind of raw, physical sound. Amplification can 
bring that immediacy to everybody, and it becomes a much more interac¬ 
tive thing.' Alexander Balanescu adds: "The sound engineer is the fifth 


how hard, 

with the nail or without. 


member of the quartet He knows the music, and is just as creative as any¬ 
body else taking part” 

When I talked to Balanescu and Connors, they were in thejprocess of 




















































jukebox 


Every month we play a musician a series of records which they’re 
asked to identify and comment on — with no prior knowledge of 
what they're about to hear. This month it’s the turn of... 



Elvis Costello was bom Declan MacManus In West London in 1955. The 
son of a respected singer with Joe Loss’s Orchestra, he seemed to arrive 
fully-formed in 1977 with his epochal Nick Lowe-produced debut My Am 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
"Allegretto’’ from String 
Quartet No 3 In F Major Op 73 
played by The Brodsky Quartet 
(Teldec) 

Ifsthe Brodskys. I haven’tlistenedto 
the record we made for a while, but 
it's funny how differentthe timbre of 
thequartet sounds on that recording 
to when we recorded. Buts® if sjust 
likeasinger—it isavoicethatis 
instantly recognisable. 

I went into a shop a couple of 
months ago and they were playing 
an old Beethoven string quartet 
recording by The Busch Quartet, and 
it was like somebody walking up to 
youandslappingyouroundtheface. 
It wasn't likeamodern digital 
recording;ithadsuchamood,itwas 
very individual. So I immediately 
boughtilandlwonderedhowmuch 
of the way it sounded was the same 
as what I likeaboutold blues records. 
It had an atmosphere. I actually 
prefer analogue recordings, even 
with classical music. I can stand the 
hiss because I grew up with vinyl. 



No. I recognise certain parts of it 
That was Shostakovich? Oh, I'll get it 
intheneckfromtheBrodskysfornot 
recognising that But it didn't sound 
like him, it sounded Spanish. But I like 
the way he incorporated Spanish 
music,thatmight have been 
considered light or banal, and made 
it into something. Sometimes he did 

Just because he liked it I’m 
fascinated by the Brodsky cycle 
because they play it from memory, 
and thafsadaunting thing, to 
remember that amount of music. 

Thestringquartets were probably 
less liable to interference than say 


series of characteristically catholic records: Get Happy!! (1980), a 
soul/Stax/R&B tribute; Almost Blue (1981), recorded in Nashville by leg¬ 
endary country producer Billy Sherill; and Imperial Bedroom (1982), a pop 
record embellished by orchestral arrangements. Of his more recent output 
two CDs stand tallest Spike (1989), a sophisticated rock album featuring 
contributions from Chrissie Hynde, Marc Ribot and The Dirty Dozen Brass 
Band, among others, and last yeaf s collaboration with The Brodsky 
Quartet The Juliet Letters, a song sequence for voice and string quartet 
Costello has also served time as a producer (The Specials, The Pogues), 
composed music for film and television, and worked with George Jones, 
Johnny Cash, Chet Baker, and Hal Willner on the latter’s Mingus tribute 
Weird Nightmare. This month he releases Brutal Youth, an album of 15 
new originals featuring, for the first time since 1986's Blood And Chocolate, 
his three piece 70s band The Attractions. Costello has an enthusiastic, 
eclectic and authoritative passion for music; the Invisible Jukebox, despite 
tunning for over two hours, only touched the surface of his knowledge. 


symphonies were the big 
philosophical and political 
statements in praise ofthe collective 
farms or something, the ones that 
got big articles written about in 
Pravda the next day, with the unseen 
hand of Stalin condemning him. 
Whereas, with that piece, if s as if it 
couldn't be more capricious and 
more personal. 



Yes, and I believed itthen atface 
value. I didn't realise there wasa 


controversy about it And I’ve read 
other books about him since, and I 
thinkyou have to pick intuitively what 
feels like the truth forttje music, 
because even the things that he 
himself put his hand to are dubious. 
But there'sstill some very chilling and 
some veryfunny things in the book 
But also nobodywantsto believe that 
someone like Shostakovich, who 
could write music that gpod, could be 
so rubbery of will,that he wasjusta 
stooge of the state. 

HANK WILLIAMS 

"I’ll Be A Bachelor’Til I Die’from 

Williams 1947-1950(SPA) 

[After the first barJThafs Hank 
Williams. 1 don’t knowthitsong, but I 
don’t really care so much for that 
kind of Hank Williamstuijie. That 
track's much more like ppp music 
really, isn’t it? And he was a pop star 
in a big way. It was instantly Hank 
Williams because of thatscrapy 
fiddle sound. If s very distinctive And 
again the atmosphere of the tune is 

when itcomes on there's this sort of 
air just before the voicealthe time. 

He's great with funny lyrics, but I 
prefer to hear him sing something 
really sad, really heart-rending, 
because then he really digs in. His 
voice is so great, ifswastedonasong 
like that Ifslike, I'd ratheiihear Billie 
Holiday sing'ICoverTheWaterfronf 
or'Ghost Of Yesterday" than I would 
some bluesthing where she'shaving 
fun, atthat moment If sjust my 


personal disposition towards 
melancholia. 



Well, if s partly that I like that Hank 
Williams had nextto no voice, like 
Billie Holiday in a technical sense. He 
had very little range and a jrery one- 
dimensional tone. But evqn on that 
trackyou can’t take your ear away 
from his voice. If s like a laser beam. 
Most of the country records made in 
Nashville today sound likejthe theme 
tunes to bad daytime soa^ operas, 
and the actual exponents look like 
the actors in bad daytime soap 
operas. They have those stipid 
trimmed beards and creased jeans, 
and a lot of them won’t even wear 
Western clothes. Ifsthe Tm wind¬ 
surfing in a cowboy hat' look. 










television, or radio, and accused us of 


If there is, if s a cold place in the 
centre of the darker of todaYssongs. 
Inside his apparently limited 
technique asasinger and guitar 
player is real to-the-bone music. It 
would be daunting for anybody to try 
togettothe heart ofthe matter in 
quite the same way as hedid. Hank 
Williams is the benchmark: he took 
from the tradition and made ithis 
own.He'sanartistHe'satrueartist 



IM938-1940(Jazz Classics) 

I guess its American—from the 
sound of the brass more than 
anything. The woodwind had me 
foxed because itsounds like a kind of 
smoothie swing band, with the 
clarinet and everything. But it didn't 
sound like Ellington or anything like 
that.lfsnotasrefinedasthat.lt 
tended to sound more like an English 
dance band or someone doing Basie, 
but not as good as Basie. Butldon't 
knowwhoitis. 


Is it? Wow. Oh, so ifs Jimmy Rushing 
singing The thing that made me not 
thinkitwas Basie was thathis piano 
solo sounded uncharacteristically 
busy, and that the woodwind 


like a Miller-type band. I'm more an 
Ellington fan, but I like later Basie, like 
The Atomic Basle, the real driving sort 
ofstuff.Thafsa much more 
powerhouse sound than on that 
track, which is slightly ingratiating. 

home when you were young? 

No, itwasn't played so much in the 
house. Of course, the singers my 


the beat groups. But I do actually like 
thatsound—that sweet, clarinet- 
heavy Miller-type sound, and the stiff 
alto playing. Andllove the 

recording of my dad. whowas 

cover, singing "See Emily Play" with 
the [Joe Loss] Orchestra, and if s 


(Strange Fruit) 

PJ Harvey.She fired thatdrummerl 
heard, which is crazy. I haven't heard 
this particular version, but I actually 
like it better than the record. And 
better than the new album, where 
that [Steve] Albini guy does thatsort 
of Nirvana trickall the time of playing 
the verse as quietly as possible so 
that when the chorus comes in it 
sounds like the voice of 
Armageddon.Thafsagreattrickbut 
there's nothing so very new about it 
—if sabouttension and release— 
andanybodywhousesittoomuchis 
going to realise that itsoon runs out 


occasional asides thatshe does. I li 
the sudden bursts of really good 
melody,orthe little calmasides and 
pay-offs, in an otherwise screaming 
and shouting song. And I really like 


[RobertEllisJmay not be technically 
flawless, but thatdoen't matter 
because hisfeel is amazing—it 
sounds as if the thing is turning 
around all the time, and that is very 

Butthere'salotmoretothe 
records,there'sother sounds, 
there's quirkier instrumentation on 


string quartet—except if s louder. 
When people thought it wasavery 
radical thing for me to play with a 
string quartet, I couldn't really see it 
because I have been in a quartet for 
most of my career. I'dbeen much 
more experimental on my previous 

two records where I was using the 
recording studio as if it were the 
score and trying to juxtapose 


Thi: 

there'san abandonment. 

Whatever ifs about I have no idea, 
butl like the guitar sound very much. 
Ifs notafake sound; ifsjust right just 
right with her voice. I thinkthere's 
quitea lot of Chrissie Hynde in her 


thaf s great Rockand roll can’t be 
subjected to the same kind of 
musical analysis as you can to.say. 
the Shostakovich, and this fe; the kind 
of music you can like the sound of 
without necessarily listening to the 
lyrics. The sound of it is a good sound. 


made TheJulietLetters. Wrongsays 
who? Wrong says Bach? Wrong says 
Schoenberg? Wrongsays Mingus? 
Wrong says me? Or him? Wrong 
harmony?Try telling that to Ornette 
Coleman or Charlie Parker. Ifsjust 

Everything is written consciously, 
deliberately. There's no mistakes in 
thatsense. You can have bad 
intonation. You can sing out of tune. 
Ifs like that Bahamian guitar player, 
Joseph Spence, who Ry Cooder 


would drive most people right out of 
the room, because it sounds berserk, 
but to him ifs real. Ortake Balinese 
music—ifs all between the cracks. 

But what about concepts of good and 


I don't see it as roots because 
nothing’srootstome.Thefirstmusici 
ownedwasbyTheBeatles.thafs 
combo, so maybe you can draw it to 
that, but I'd heard lots of other music 
I was buying records by the time I was 
eight or nineandlalreadyknewalot 
of music—folk music, jazz, big band 
music, ballad singers like Ella, Sinatra, 


Ifsjust whatever the songs dictate. I 
wroteall the songs for the new album 
on the guitar, so what other way am I 
goingtodothem?Whereasalotof 
my previous songs, particularly on 
Spike, couldn’t really go any other 
way because the component parts 
were written for certain sounds. 

People get rather overheated 
aboutthis. I remember after nighty 
Like A Rose there was an hysterical 
piece, in The Wire I think it was, 
accusing me of trying to destroy pop 
music. Why in the world would I do 
that for my living? Ifyou don't like 
something aesthetically,thafsyour 
prerogative, but no musician would 
ever dream of thinking like that Ifs 
like saying 'I've made a mistake by 
doing that. But I haven't madeany 
mistakes. Ijust made the record thatl 
madethen.andifyoudon’tlikeit, 
then don't listen to it 

There's no such thing asamistake 
in music I really thinkthafstrue. Ifs 
like saying 'wrong harmonies’. That 
idiot Steve Martland went on 


Ifsgood and bad to you, though. In 
the moment thatyou hear it And 
there’s good and bad to me in the 
moment that I make it So if I make 
something that doesn't appeal to 
people, then thafstoo bad, isn't it? 
I'm not making it at the whim of 
somebody else, I'm making it at my 



WILLIAM S BURROUGHS 
“Words Of Advice For Young 
People" from Spare Ass Annie 
And Other Tales (Island) 

William Burroughs? Idon't know this 
album. Is this Winner’s project with 
that rap band [The Disposable 
Heroes Of HipHoprisyj? I've been 
meaning to buy this. [Willner] came 
roundtomyhousewhenwewere 
talking aboutthe Mingus record and 
he played me this version of 
Burroughs singing "Falling In Love 
Again", in German. Or maybe not; 
maybe Ijust heard it in German. 

I like the groove, itsounded likea 












JBs groove. Great sound to the bass 
—Ifsso deep. Butl've never read 
anything by William Burroughs. He's 
like one of those people who were 


—you had to have read Burroughs 


Burroughs that have always put me 
off reading him. One is he shot his 
wife accidentally, by pretending to 
do a William Tell thing, which 
seemed to me to be enormously 
stupid, and the second reason is that 


Maybe I should read the books 
and Iwould think of it differently, but 
heroin's never appealed to me. And 
I'vealwaysbeenabitsuspiciousof 
the contrived bohemian; maybe he's 


and visit certain dark places, and 
they want a guide. But if you have 
your own imagination, perhaps you 
don't need that help so much. Or 


"I’ve Got You Under My Skin" 

[After afew bars] "I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin’-differentone 
though. Is this from Ouets?There’s 
onlytwo tracks on itworthwhile.That 
one, and the one with Tony Bennett 
Sinatra sings greatfor a man of his 
agewho'slivedashardashehas,but 
Ithinkmostothersjust embarrass 


party and having a great time. 
Although Tony Bennett is making 
better records than ever—he’s 


I don'tthink I'm particularly 
awkward. Itjust seems to me that 
everybody else is awkward. 

How about artistically? 

No, Ithinkallthafs bullshit as well. 
Andtheideathatl'manoutsider.For 
one thing thafsan excuse for not 
being successful. It’s like, I hate the 
words "alternative rock". I was 
deeply offended by being 
nominated for an Alternative 
Grammy a couple of years back. As 
was Tom Waits, who I really, re 


Van sang veryfar back,the latest he 
could sing. 

Here, there doesn't even seem to 


the bohemian culture that go 
through his music, yet somehow, 
even though I knowthere'sa 
contrivance to some of it it has soul 
and humanity. There'sachil ling thing 
in the Burroughs that doesn't appeal 
to me - but then again, I'd rather 
listen to that than to some rapper 
talkingabout how big his dick is. 


as if they're in the same room. 
Streisand arrives in this kind of pink 
halo of reverb, which sounds like it’s 
inadifferent universe to him. Bono's 


contrived things about the record 
really make me cross—like on the 
track with Natalie Cole, when she 
interjectsa line like, The wayyou 
holdyourhand, Front. Hedidn't 
need to do it He's way hipper, and 
more talented than any of the other 
singers—he makes all the others 
seem like amateurs. 

You know the reason why Sinatra is 
hipper than Elvis? Ifs because Frank 

He made embarrassing records, I'm 
sure, but he never sang about clams. 
If he's having fun being back in the 
charts,then Ithinkthat'sgreat, 


expect. “Foggy Day - on his latest 
album is the best version in years. 

Also, what's the fucking point of 
doing another version of this song? 
The original is one of the great pieces 
of music. And Sinatra's re-entry 
after the middle horn section—well, 
you can't notate that, there is no 
notation for that That isgeniusin 
singing. Just thatphrase. If someone 
asked me 'Whafsgreatabout 
Sinatra?’, I'd say 'That note’. That's 


first half. But not becauseitwas bad; 
because it was so damn good. It was 

waslikeadream.Themijisicwasso 
beautifulit actually lulled you into 




this is particularly it But I m glad this 
existed—like a lot of things that 
were terribly radical when they 
happened, they became a stepping 
stone to something else,|ikea 
freedom of expression, without him 
doingthis, certain other things 
wouldn’t have been possible. Ifs like 
listening to the Vogue recordings of 
Stravinsky'searly work, made in 
Francejustten years or spafterthe 
premieres of things like 7fie«e Of 
Spring. They're abr-'*-' 1 


forthe music that he'sdone. And 
Bono at least has fun doing the thing. 
Considering that none of them were 
recorded atthe same time,asl 
understand it, which really doesn’t 
seem to be that big an impediment to 
this sort of thing. The only time duets 
like this can work is on those great 
records with Bobby 'Blue'Bland and 
B B King who knew each other well. 
Or if you're Van Morrison, bi 
farbackinever 
;d with Vanat The Albert 
Hall on “What Would I Do (Without 
You)", the Ray Charlessong, and it 
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the falsetto and ifsbold. And it 
sounds like he's enjoying himself, 
he's saying, 'What the heii? This is not 
real; this isjustlikeZoo TV. This is 
plastic Lefshavefun.'And the only 
other trackworth even listening to is 
Bennett and Sinatra because they 
just sound like two old Italian guys 
imitating Bennett and Sinatra ata 


PierrotLunaire. I tell you what, that's 

; Simon Rattle 
BSO,their 
chamber ensemble, and there was a 
slight attempt atstaging, an 

in the music Butlthinkifsa 
hard to listen to—the Sprechgesang 
is a bit hard to take. But you know, I 
wenttohearthe Monteverdi, The 
Coronation OfPoppea, amonthorso 
back and there was real freedom in 
the singing there. Obviously, it 
conformed to rules about harmony 
and form and everything, which 

argumentfor saying that that degree 
of free expression for the word and 
the emotion inside tne structure is 


whatthisis. 


BOBBYBLAND 
“Fever” from The Soul Of The 
Man (MCA) 

[After firstfewbarsj'Fevek Bobby 
Bland?lhaven'theardth< (before. 
Ifs real music. If sthe best llikethe 
kind of Shelly Manne/Chic jHamilton 
ensemblesound. Ifs very ipen, like a 
lotofSOsjazzrecordings. fsreally 
hip.Reo//yhip.lfsproperr lusicHe's 
the greatest There'ssomf thingjust 
so right about everything, about the 

My favourite version of “Fever" has 
always been the Little WillieJohn 
version, just because his singing is so 
wild, like Little Richard on Ijis ballads. 

I just love that melismatic singing— 
Little Willie John isjustsofwarless- 
But there's a moodier songto be had 
out ofFever"; Bobby Blandtends to 
hit each song very hard. Thk Peggy 
Lee version is really great, and 
another one that often gets 
overlooked, that cameoutbn that 
Elvis Blues al bu m a few years ago, 
was Presley's version, which is 


Schoenberg'sPe//eosAnd 
Melisande atthe Opera House and I 
was nearly asleep by the end of the 











He was reallyagreat blues singer, 
like intuitive, not like some guy 
singing in a choked-up kind of way, 
like some fake, I'm-really-soulful 
voice like Michael Bolton—now 
there's a singer, there’s a true artist. 

But I love this, these MCA records 
particularly, like Two Steps From The 
Blues and I'll Take Care Of You, 


especially when he sounds like he's 
just about to slide off the note,yetthe 



either came from country orfrom 

blues. People call him a blues singer, 
but that’s a very limiting description 
of what he does. It’s like Billie Holiday 
—when she'ssingingatwelve bar 
blues she's much less interesting 
thanwhenshe'sgotsomeserious 
harmony to deal with, like on'Body 
And Soul”. I honestly believe there is 
no credible version ofBody And 
Soul" other than her Columbia 
recording of it. It is the definitive 
version. There is no point in ever 
playingthe song again. Nobody 
should touch it—it’s like trying to do 
■Great Balls Of Fire' again. What’s 
the point? But there’s always hope I 
guess thatyou’ll hear another 
version thatyou’ll like. I mean I hadn't 
heard this version of‘Fever', and it’s 
fabulous, fabulous. 

BOB DYLAN & THE BAND 
"Tears Of Rage" from The 

Oh great That’s 'Tears Of Rage' isn’t 
it? I didn’t ever have this at the time 
—I never bought bootlegs, so I didn't 
hearthesesongsuntiltheywere 
commercially released [in 1975], 
and I really love the record. It’s one of 
the great records. 

Dylan, undoubtedly, when he 
started,and there’s no secret to the 
fact, invented a persona, just like 
Woody Guthrie did, which became 
more and more credible as he went 
on because he was a naturally great 
artist Plus he really liked rock and 
roll; he wasn’t one crfthose uptight 
folkies who couldn't deviate. Whaf s 
interesting about this is that by the 
time he got here, I think he was trying 
to write songs thatsounded like he’d 
just found them under a stone. As if 
they sound like real folk songs— 
because if you go back into the folk 
tradition you will find songs as dark 
and deep as these. And I don’t know 
why anybody has been at all 


surprised by the last two albums 
he's made—they’re in some ways 
the missing link with this stuff. And I 
happen to be of the opinion that his 
last album is the best he’s made 
since he recorded this. 

Whatmakes this great is that it’s 
not in any way contrived—he 
doesn't hold my attention nearly as 
much making Peter Gabriel- 
sounding records asthose that 
soundasirtneyweremaoeina 
cardboard box. What I hear on this 
is something intangible, the sound 
is so carefree, and sombre as well, 
very serious. He’s unbelievable. But 
I was never reallythatbiga Dylan 
fan when I was a kid. I thought Bob 
Dylan was a pop singer because my 
dad used to bring home all the 
records he had to team to cover in 
the band, and they did 
■Subterranean Homesick Blues' 
and 'Uke A Rolling Stone' because 
they were in the charts—strange 
as it may seem to imagine TheJoe 
Loss Orchestra playing those 
things, itwas only later thatlstarted 
buying thealbums—Iremember 
buying Blonde OnB/onde in 1970, 
and really liking it. 

Recently I recorded ademo tape 
ofsongsforGeorgeJones, after 
we'd discussed the possibility of him 
making a more wide-ranging 
record of American songs that 
apparently fell outside country 
music, but byjust him singing them 
would be country or GeorgeJones 
songs. I recorded sketches really of 
songs byTom Waits, Ira Gershwin’s 
■How Long Has This Been Going 
On?', 'Congratulations' by Paul 
Simon, Springsteen's ■Brilliant 
Disguise', and then I recorded 
Dylan's ‘I'm Going To Make You 
Lonesome Til You Go',and the 
difference in the lyrics and the 
structure of Dylan's writing was 
amazing. Dylan's words blew 
everybody else right out of the 
water—even Ira Gershwin. No 
comparison. 

I saw Dylan play atthe end of last 
year and it he gave a performance 
that, even though his voice might 
seemaiittle fucked now,was as 
great as people have always said he 
wasin the 60s. I could not believe 
what I was hearing—every line 
counted, every word seemed to be 
measured. When he does that he’s 
terrifying, he’s like Muddy Waters or 
Van Morrison at their very bestD 
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What was Elvis doing in a Las Vegas hotel with Mix- 
master Morris? Why is Brian Eno fascinated by Joe 
Cocker? And what’s the connection between Bono, 
Sinatra and Jim Reeves? In the second of our articles 
on music in the 21st century, David 
Toop looks to a future of sonic collage, spectral singa- 
longs, and wired communities around the hi-tech 
campfire. Illustration by Alan Smith. 


During the night of 24 November 1993, 

I had a dream in which I was sitting in a Las Vegas entertain¬ 
ment lounge. Despite being in Vegas, the room looked 
more like a Yorkshire working men's club. The quartet that 
took the stage was fronted by Elvis Presley, the only other 
identifiable member of the group being Ambient DJ Mix- 
master Morris. Morris was wearing his silver suit as usual, 
while Elvis looked fit, tanned and surprisingly boyish. I was 
amazed by his youth and the quality of his voice. The music 
sounded like "Heartbreak Hotel" era Presley crooned over 
drifting electronic ambient sound. I soon became suspicious. Was this real¬ 
ly Elvis? Then I noticed that his loafers were scuffed. Elvis was a fake. 

A number of interpretations of this dream are possible. Although Pres¬ 
ley's post-death reluctance to vacate the planet has become a bit of a 
bore, the perpetual reconstruction of celebrity biographies has an odd ef¬ 
fect Post-war pop culture is so entwined and yet so young, that one major 
face-lift or smear job can tilt the entire picture. As a baby-boomer old 
enough to have been aware of mid-50s rock 'n' roll as it happened, I was 
misled and self-deceived into believing that the lifestyles of the rich and fa¬ 
mous could be deduced from their music Jerry Lee Lewis and Little 
Richard were wild ’n’ crazy guys, living lives without shape or restraint, 
right? And this ebb and flow, inspired by angels and demons alike, was 



counterbalanced by a grid of placid order and white picket fences beamed 

Naive, of course, for what could be closer to the edge of 20th century 
alienation (or more Ambient, in their way) than the weird, hermetic, form¬ 
less existences fashioned in late life by big-shots of entertainment central 
USA such as Howard Hughes and Dean Martin and then imagined into 
print, respectively by Michael Drosnin and NickTosches? 'Remote control," 
wrote Drosnin in Citizen Hughes. "There was no need to venture out, not 
even to stand up.' Jeanne Martin, Dean Martin's second wife, conjurs a 
similar image of free-fall, quoted as saying in Tosches’s Dina "He was al¬ 
ways content in a void. - 

So did my dream resolve certain supposedly oppositional tendencies in 
popular music — Dionysian/Apollonian, radical/conservative, under¬ 
ground/populist, plugged/unplugged—only to leave me stranded with the 
comforting spectre of fakery and illusion? Perhaps my unconscious was 
transmitting cryptic prophesy. Was this how music would be in the year 
2000? Future music is usually imagined in terms of technological hybridis¬ 
ation — all winking lights and digital exchanges across alien cultures. Per¬ 
haps I was dreaming up some kind of impossible virtual quartet manufac¬ 
tured through interactive holography, the equivalent of fantasy football 
teams, imaginary all-time supergroups and so on, or the 'lost' recordings of 
Prince with Miles, Miles with Hendrix, Hendnx with Gil Evans, and other 
vaunted but vaulted collaborations that pub bores would contrive them¬ 
selves if they only had the technology. 

But instead of the customary futurist imagery of hi-tech hardware and 
multi-cultural fusions (press your Bill Laswell and Peter Gabriel buttons 
now), I had forseen a pointless confluence of phony retro, dapped-out 
clubland, weary myth and vogueish vagueness. Rather than the standard 
cyborg dreams and machine reveries, Techno in the mid-90s may come to 
mean inept folksingers, poets and Christian monologuists on cable, the 
global coffee house of MTV's Spoken Word Unplugged or Will Ackerman's 
follow-up venture to the New Age music of Windham Hill, the CD story¬ 
telling label Gang Of Seven. Imagine the most likely use for the wired city of 
the future not in cyberpunk or megatripolising World Music frameworks 


then, but as a hi-tech campfire, people plugging in to remind themselves of 
life as it was when they were plugged out, twisting their sense of isolation in- 

Atthe time of my dream (not a very interesting dream, but the 
moment when all these vague ideas seemed to connect), I had b|een listen¬ 
ing to records by Sharkboy, Billie Ray Martin and the Mixmaiter Morris 
remix of Coldcufs "Autumn Leaves’, thinking about Ambient tdrch songs, 
as pioneered by Julee Cruise, Angelo Badalamenti and David Lynch with 
the music that they produced concurrently with Twin Peaks .This led natu¬ 
rally to thoughts about the ascent of Bjork to shop muzak pick of the year 
and speculations on the significance (or not) of a 90s update of Nico with 
The Velvet Underground, Yma Sumac with Les Baxter, even J ulie London 
doing 'Cry Me A River” or Karen Carpenter singing "Calling Occupants Of 
Interplanetary Craft". 

This floating, amorphous, oceanic crooning (or crooning with attitude) 
seems to mirror the sensation of non-specific dread that many people now 
feel when they think about life, the world, the future; yet it expresses a feel¬ 
ing of bliss. The bliss is non-specific, also, covering a spectrum which ranges 
from stress management at one end to spiritual ecstacy at the) other. So 
disquiet hovers in balance with the act of escapism or liberation) That ten¬ 
sion between the specifics of (the) soul and the siren call of the oceanic led 
to strange moments in the careers of Marvin Gaye, his mind torn between 
apocalypse, sex, personal disaster and reverie in his later work, or Nona 
Hendryx, whose 1989 collaboration with German electronics messiah 
Peter Baumann, Skindiver, delivered the intriguing, ultimately depressing 
compound resulting from a laboratory experiment mixing tangerine 
Dream with Labelle. Ustening to Skindiver now is instructive, if only to re¬ 
member the ubiquity of Ambient, Miami Vice style, during the ^Os: Bryan 
Ferry, Grace Jones, Vangelis — atmosphere as style, style as mood, hu¬ 
midity as content 


Rather than the standard 

cyborg dreams 

and machine reveries, 
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may come to mean inept 

folksingers, 

poets and Christian monologuists on cable. 
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The morning before my dream i had been sent a copy of 

Bono's duet with Frank Sinatra. More than any other duet in this era of im¬ 
probable and financially motivated 'musical' collaborations, "I've Got You 
Under My Skin" seemed to draw together two worlds which orbit in parallel 
universes. Buried somewhere beneath the ironic (surely) gloss of celebrity 
pow-wow were distant, unspoken connections between a realm of Ambi¬ 
ent, electronic experimentation (suggested by Brian Eno and Daniel 
Lanois’s U2 productions) and the nice-and-easy-does-it domain of sup¬ 
per club, Las Vegas, easy-listening entertainment which the mundane, 
fuck-off surrealism of the record does nothing to dispell. 

I was reminded of the dead zone duets I wrote about years ago in the ju¬ 
ly/September 1982 issue of Collusion magazine, whereby recordings of 
dead musicians were augmented, 'rebirthed', by extra instrumentation or 
new vocals. Inevitably, Presley was raised from the grave to sing his 1956 
"Love Me Tender* with Linda Ronstadfs 1978 version, while Patsy Cline 
and Jim Reeves were wiggled and wobbled in the studio, despite having 
both departed for the afterlife, finally finding a mutually agreeable key on 
■Have You Ever Been Lonely (Have You Ever Been Blue)?’. (A more re¬ 
cent example might be Natalie Cole duetting with her dead father Nat on 
his 1961 hit 'Unforgettable* — with dad beamed back from beyond the 
grave via modern video technology to accompany Natalie on a particularly 
memorable Top OfThe Pops appearance.) 

I also wrote about the posthumous embellishment of Minnie Riperton’s 
final, unfinished album, whereby, after her death in 1979, Minnie's original 
1978 vocal tracks were overdubbed with contributions from Stevie Won¬ 
der, Michael Jackson, George Benson and others. How could I have 
guessed that a Riperton sample would kick-start the Ambient movement 
in another 11 years, when The Orb lifted her “Loving You’ track for “A 
Huge Evergrowing Pulsating Brain That Rules From The Centre Of The Ul¬ 
traworld’? 


The future is unguessable, the present is baffling. "I just recently got an 
enquiry from a similar location [Japan],’ Bono related to William Gibson in a 
recent cyber-conflab printed in Details magazine, “about the duet I did with 
'Frank Sonata' titled “I've Got You Under My 'Chicken” They were inquir¬ 
ing who wrote that and my first thought was 'I wish it were me” Maybe I 
was dreaming about Elvis ‘Prissily’ singing “Heartache Photo* 

Last summer I was talking to Brian Eno during an inter¬ 
view about the impact of technology on our perception of music. He began 
to enthuse over the enthralling sound of early rock ’n’ roll records, particu¬ 
larly Dick and Deedee’s ’The Mountain's High’ and “Be My Baby' by The 
Ronettes. In passing, he mentioned Frank Sinatra, and the ’eroticism’ of a 
vocalist singing intimately into a microphone in front of a loud big band. He 
also talked about U2 and, coincidentally, the odd semiosis of mismatched 
vocal styles and social messages that occurs when seemingly incompatible 
singers record duets. 

“Have you ever read,’ Brian asked me, “or seen this book, I don’t think 
anyone could ever read if actually, by Alan Lomax called Folk Song Style 
And Culture?’ The answer was yes, I knew about Lomax and his Cantomet- 
rics (a project that attempted to measure the relationship between indige¬ 
nous song styles and social/cultural behaviour, and which formed the basis 
for the Lomax book), but more of that in a moment The observations 
which followed were ramshackle by normal Eno standards, but a brilliant 
idea was hatching within. “I think if s a great book,’ he continued. "If s so in¬ 
teresting as a concept One of the things there is that he's looking at culture 
and saying, one culture has very raspy nasal singing and this correlates with 
the pattern of such cultures being male dominated, and so on and so on. 
He identifies those kinds of connections between singing style and cultural 
habits in general. But when you come to our culture, this becomes much 
more complex. You hear a record like Joe Cocker singing with some coun¬ 
try singer. You hear, on the one hand, her voice, which is very pure, very 
feminine, distinctly of a culture of Western... almost prurience. Then you 
hear his voice, which is the lonely, dirty, fucking long haired messy hunker. 

“In the Lomax book, there's no provision for the possibility that you could 



imagine a culture that plays with the elements of other cultures like that It 
dons them like it dons masks. They're guises, really. The whole energy of a 
song like that—a pretty shitty song, actually — is in playing off these two 
cultural pictures, which I'm sure resonate with us in exactly the way that 
Alan Lomax suggested. I'm sure when we hear the Joe Cocker voice we 
hear the culture that Alan Lomax would say connects with that but then, in 
the next line, we hear this other culture in her voice. This is very fascinating 
to me—that we've become sonic collagists. I think the energy of those kind 
of combinations has a very long life. It outlasts melodies and rhythms and 
so on. It’s a very deep pattern that they're talking about" 

'Sonic collagists' describes Primal Scream's recent collaborations with 
George Clinton and Techno duo Reload, as well as it describes recent re¬ 
leases by Justin Warfield, Tricky, UFO, The Moody Boys or Jam & Spoon. 
All of them, in their different ways, represent possible futures, but will the 
future sound like any of them or will it be closer to the mask dramas of Elton 
John duetting with Rupaul or any of the other bizarre exercises in image 
tweaking and market amplifying that passes now for showbiz? What's 
next? Ken Dodd with Ice Cube? Or maybe a mass choir, Live Aid style, con¬ 
structed by plunderphonics exponent John Oswald from every version of 
"I've Got You Under My Skin* ever recorded? 

Technology has transformed us into giants, bionic superhumans, state¬ 
less satellites, omnipresent speakers-in-tongues. We become bigger than 
we are, louder, displaced or multiplied or we shrink, intimidated by the wa¬ 
terfall of information. We use technology to protea and isolate ourselves, 
articulating desires that have been suppressed by technology, trying to re¬ 


place alienation with techno-spirituality, using contradtetory messages to 
express confusions for which our history has not prepared us. 

“Who’s in the next flat? Who's in 1 4B?- asks James Hillfnan in 
We've Had A Hundred Years Of Psychotherapy And The World's getting 
Worse. "I don't know who they are, but, boy, I'm on the phone, car phone, 
toilet phone, plane phone, my mistress is in Chicago, the other worpan I’m 
with is in DC, my ex-wife is in Phoenix, my mother in Hawaii, and I have four 
children living all over the country. I have faxes coming in day and Jnight, I 
can plug into all the world's stock prices, commodity exchanges, I am 
everywhere, man—but I don’t know who’s in 14B." 

Two weeks after my dream, which I have to return to as the fulcrum of 
these ideas, I spent an hour or so at Adrian Sherwood’s house. He lores just 
up the hill from my house, so it's almost 14B.I was there to discuss dub with 
my radio DJ and dubhound friend Steve Barker, but Skip MacDonald and 
Adrian were running rough mixes from a multitrack of Skip's Little Axe pro- 
jea in the front room studio. 

Forget all that beer advertising, part-work, Unplugged, South Bank Show 
blues; Little Axe is the 90s blue blues. Spinning tapes of country blues 
singers, songs recorded in prisons, material colleaed by Alan Lomalxfor his 
Cantometrics project Skip has built a sympathetic yet alien music around 
them. He talked eloquently, passionately, about the grain of thesp voices 
and the substance of their declamations. Spin the tapes into the hiix and 
their timing would change every time, he said. Beautifully matched and ut¬ 
terly convincing, they never pretend to be anything other than manufac¬ 
tured worlds going beyond the grave and into mysterious regions if sound 
processing. Mike to think that this would be one future, akind of technolog¬ 
ical spiritualism which searches for new meanings. But then the interactive 
holograms will inevitably be a must-have, along with the cable recital, the 
internet jams, all the new stuff. Who’s in 14B? Elvis Presley, far as I know. □ 
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Wishing On The Moon: 
The Life And Times Of 
Billie Holiday 
By Donald Clarke 

VIKING (HBK £16.99) 

One of the obvious reasons Billie 
Holiday has always needed a 
bigger, better biography, is that 
there were so many Billie Holidays, 
and we've only been allowed 
access to certain versions of her: 



go on not knowing who she was? 
If some previous books have 


seem rather ashamed of the 
murkier areas of her life — more 
interested in establishing her bona 
tides as a Universal Artist — Donald 
Clarke is very much a modern 
biographer, for whom no detail is 

generaf'times' as well as the 
particular 'life' — at getting over the 
period flavour of a time as 
seemingly close but essentially 
distant as the 30s. This is doubly 
useful, because it shows that a lot 
of Holiday's supposedly 
'outrageous’ behaviour (pot and 
pimps and peppery language) 
wasn't unique, but just the way 
things were in a particular 'scene'. If 
anything, Clarke overdoses on 
background info, and he can lose 
his thread (and this reader) in jazz 
police minutiae. This is a shame, 
because he is good at giving 
believable, rounded personalities to 
figures who in previous Holiday 
accounts (especially her own — the 
most spectral of the lot) were often 
nothing more than barely sketched 


In this month’s books 
section, new studies of 
Billie Holiday and 
Anthony Braxton, the 
lowdownonLArap.a 
guide to New Edge 
culture, and some 
weirdness on the 
wireless 


caricatures of Good or Evil. Thus, 
often disparaged characters like 

well then at least sympathetically, 
whereas a supposed philanthropist 
like John Hammond now appears 
far less sympathetic, but perhaps 
more human. 

The same reasons why people 
disliked 'Billie's men' were often the 
very reason she stuck with them. 
Clarke sees this, but shies away 
from its implications: that if — as 
the Great Billie Holiday Myth has it 
— she was so ‘badly mistreated' by 
Love and Life, it was maybe 
because she often set it up to 
happen that way. She was nothing 
if not a happy masochist, and in 
matters of love - alongside which 
heroin became a real 
compensation, and a compensatory 
symbol — she needed the pain as 
much as the pleasure: she couldn't 
conceive of one without the other. 

If Clarke is strongest on re¬ 
establishing the people in her life, 
he is at his weakest when writing 
about her music, where he seems 
often to be literally at a loss for 
words. He settles for cliches like 
"the music in heaven is like this", or 
(an old chestnut) "a... beauty... 
that was beyond racism." This 
would be poor writing whatever the 
subject but seems especially 
inappropriate for Holiday, because 
there is such an indissoluble link 
between who the singer was, what 
she endured and enjoyed, and how 
it came out in Song. Why, for 
instance, do we so often select the 
dark Holiday of "Gloomy Sunday" 
rather than the swingin’ Billie of 
"Them There Eyes’? In the former 
type of song she introduced 
something entirely new into (the) 
Popular Voice. It sounded unique 
then, and there's been very little 
like it since. She is one of those 
people it is assumed had an 
enormous influence, but you'd be 


hard pushed to find (m)arjy traces 
of her legacy in jazz. Hersiwas not 
a'technique'which could fee 
transferred across the petri dishes 
of Tradition. As with Miles) it may 
well be that the true heirs!of her 
'voice' subsist in Rockier daces. 

The Billie Holiday we find here is 
strong, life-loving; extremely adept 
at getting what she wants) unable 
to tolerate bullshit casually 
polysexual (rather than the failed 
earth mother of legend). But 
Clarke — like every othetj(male) 
biographer - can't help himself; 
even when his facts contradict it, 
he can’t shake off the Mythic Billie: 
"She needed a combinatibn of 

have been beyond any man.. " 
Clarke pursues this amateur hour 
Freud stuff about Rejection, when 
all the evidence suggests she never 
rejected a single thing that came 


No one seems capable pf 
considering the rather mire 
prosaic idea that she herself 
arranged life so that she had the 
most opportunities for its barker 
things; and that within her Passion 
— of addiction, masochism, excess, 
decline and fall — she actually 
exerted more self definition than 
most women (especially ijilack 
women) came near during those 
decades. This is the mostf 
interesting thing about hir legacy: 


contradictions can be (rejdaimed 
this stone-freak smack-addict jive- 


Still, a full account like Clarke’s 
biography is way overdue! it's like a 
respectful headstone on a long, 
disgracefully unattended blot But 
herein lies the paradox of BH: her 
'inadequacy 1 is in fact bewitching. 
Because we live in a world gone 





crazy with media and information 
and profiles, this 'losf woman, so 
close to us in actual time, but so far 

haunt us: her singular Absence (of 
certainty, convention, moral duty) 
more fascinating than most 
presences can ever be. 


It’s Not About A Salary: 
Rap, Race & 

Resistance In Los 

By Brian Cross 

VERSO (HBK SB4.95/PBK £12.95) 

Can the subaltern speak? After the 
1991 riots on British council 


discourse worked its utmost to 
render those events utterly mute. 
This wasn’t particularly helped by 
the fact that the result of the 
state's emptying-out of society — 
job flight, containment rather than 
cure — was a subculture without a 


reportage and recovery, mostly 
through the simple expedient of 
interviewing everybody connected 
with the LA scene, past and 
present. Alive to both the forcefield 
of police brutality (an appendix lists 
hundreds of names of blacks and 
Chicanos shot dead by the LAPD 
since the 60s) that has conditioned 
the scene from Ice-T's "Six In The 
Morning’ to Da Lench Mob today, 
Cross underlines the manner in 
which LA's black culture has, since 
the 60s, perforce become 
overdetermined by politics. 
Quibbling with Davis and other 
academics about their laments that 
today's black generation flock to 
see Eazy E where their parents 
listened to Eldrtdge Cleaver, he also 
takes to task the “voyeuristic 
celebratory tones of the Socialist 
Workers and the RCP’, who ’ignore 
the history of the music... as well 
as forgetting the commodity status 
of the genre.* That in the wake of 
"Cop Killer, the Left has felt it 


itself within Pop Cult Yet the same 
process of backlash deficit politics 
behind the 1992 LA rebellion 
came packaged with its very own, 
eminently exportable commodities: 
HipHop albums. 

In City Of Quartz, Mike Davis, who 
on the basis of his dissections of 
power within Los Angeles has 
become the closest the New Left 
has got to a cult hero, asked, ‘What 
would the Crips and the Bloods say 
about the carnage if they could 

absolute of 'antl-terrortsm', to deny 
terrorism a public voice.’ That the 
riots were a particularly 
sophisticated form of speech 
should have been fairty obvious — 
the looting of nappies, burgers, 
microwaves and other consumer 
goods spelled out quite clearly that 
the rioters wanted into, not out of 
American consumer capitalism — 
but the stigmatisation of HipHop 
speech as a form of riot has also 
become the norm. If Ice-T states 
here that "without rap, there’s no 
voice back at the machine", then 
whither LA HipHop, when its 
statements, entering a global 
discourse around the underclass, 
are routinely distorted? 

Commissioned by Mike Davis to 
write on just this topic, Brian Cross 
has produced an excellent essay in 


"Yes" to the Right's "No" seems to 
rile Cross, who’s more concerned 
to sketch out the (paradoxically far 
more Marxist) historical specificity 
of HipHop culture. 

This is an immensely thought- 
provoking book, from its 
distinctions between New York and 
LA culture (for example, in LA 
graffiti peters out up on the 
freeways, there being little public 
transport; gangs solidified in 1972 
at the moment when they 
disintegrated in NYC) through its 
remarks about commodity 
deconstruction and recreation, to 
its polyphonic insistence on 
Chicano and other minority voices, 
rendering any lame old prattle 
about Otherness redundant. And 
when read synoptically with City Of 
Quartz, Its Not About A Salary 

sophisticated discussion of HipHop 
culture yet in ways which the 
abstraction of most Cultural Studies 
or New Left writings can't begin to 

JAKUBOWSKI 


Mondo 2000: A User’s 
Guide To The New 
Edge 

Ed by Rudy Rucker, RU Sirius 
and Queen nu 

THAMES ANP HUOSON (PBK £12.95) 



Hondo 2000 is a San Francisco- 
based magazine, back issues of 
which provide the main resource 
for this guide. Rnding the New 
Edge, however, is not so 
straightforward. One of the guide's 
editors, Rudy Rucker — why do 
these Techno geeks all have 
monikers which smack of 
kindergarten name-calling? — 
comes closest to offering a capsule: 
"It has to do with machines, with 
do-it-yourself, with sampling and 
coilaging, with the end of the old 
style of politics." All of the guide's 
entries, he adds, are bom of the 
beliefs that 'There Is A Better Way 1 
and 'I Can Do It For Myself, which 
at least lends a firm Californian 
mark. 

Perhaps to describe the areas 
surveyed as similar to those 
covered by a good 'alternative' 
bookshop might help. The 

point because the diversity of 
interests which Hondo and its 
aficionados pick up on and their 
mix-and-match approach to 
pleasure is essential to their self¬ 
definition. So we get entries on 
Cyberpunk and Hyperreality; and 
also Deconstruction and Marshall 
McLuhan. Hondo eschews unifying 
theories which might bring this rag- 

impulse to gain the wherewithal 
and knowledge to, doncha know, 
■control our own destinies’. 

Judged simply as a guide, the 
qualfty of entries is variable. We get 
the low-down on Smart Drugs, 
including suitable dosage. However, 
the elucidation of scratching, in the 
HipHop section, as "putting a 
record on a turntable and moving it 
back and forth under the needle’, 
resembles a footnote one might 
get in The Oldie. Such thinness is 
one result of the restive approach. 
Reading Hondo 2000 can be like 
TV channel surfing, or can make 
you feel like a therapy junkie, 
flipping from one novelty to the 
next in search of life’s inner 
meaning. Whafs more, to return to 
non-virtual reality, if these 
"wireheads" are so keen to control 
their own destinies and do without 
the "kludgy ways’ of government 
and old-style politics, how, for 
instance, do they propose getting 
rid of their own waste, or imposing 
some order? That's the trouble with 






Hondo — wonderful as it is to 

and sexy science — it makes you 
come on all square, Daddy-O. 


New Musical 
Figurations: Anthony 
Braxton’s Cultural 
Critique 
By Ronald M Radano 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (PBK 


A member of the faculty in Afro- 
American studies and music at the 
University of Wisconsin, Radano 
has here mounted an intensive 
study of the Chicago saxophonist 
and theoretician Anthony Braxton, 
to my knowledge the only book- 
length academic analysis of 
American music in the post-Ayler 


of a black urban intellectual 


ethos, and an inherently 


blackness and Afrocentrism, the 
blurring of jazz and composition, 
the combining of science and 


in the rhetorical and discursive 
figure Anthony B. 

Radano also attends to Braxton's 
music itself, considering its overall 
strategies and providing valuable 
analyses of the specific areas of 
solo saxophone music, open 


interpretations of the playful 
seriousness of Braxton's graphic 


often compelling. Radano does 
tend to lump together what he 


Free Jazz. Including more than 12 
interviews with Braxton, the book is 
meticulously researched, well 
thought-out, and packed to the 
gills with references, both scholarly 
and journalistic. 

The most intriguing aspects of the 
book are twofold. First, it situates 
Braxton in the context of a highly 
charged mid-60s Chicago, as part 
of the political environment in 
which the Association For The 
Advancement Of Creative 
Musicians (AACM, in which Braxton 
was a prime player) took shape 
(gobs of great free jazz factoids 
and detailed historical data). In 
doing this, Radano gives shape to 
the usual amorphous nods most 



nationalism as it appears in the 
musics of this period, painting a 
vivid portrait of the platform for 
Braxton's emergence as a young 
musician. Second, Radano 
considers the way that Braxton's 
reputation and image have 


jazz in its various styles, on the 
other, leaving these as the two 
great undisturbed pools from 

(•experimentalism" being his 
chosen methodology). 

One of Braxton’s strengths, 
however, is that he forces a 
reassessment not only of the 
categoreation of his own music, 
but of these previously stable and 
relatively homogenous labels, too. 
But Radano seems to hear such 
reference points as absolute and 
immutable. 

The book's major shortcomings 
are the way its narrative 
historiography mysteriously stops 
dead in 1976, leaving us dangling 
well before the end of Braxton's 
big label deal with Arista, and the 
virtual absence of reference to 

entirely complementary Braxton 
study, Forces In notion (Quartet), 
which Radano dismisses as a 
■celebration''(clearly not an 
academic seal of approval). Lock's 


press and music biz, the way he 
has been constructed by and 
sought to undermine stereotypical 
concepts of the 'proper' black 
musician. In both cases, what is 
most useful about Radano's 
investigation is not its reading of 
Braxton's music, but the way 
Braxton is depicted as being 


indispensable for anyone coming 
ith the intricacies of his 
jst two tiny references 


Wireless Imagination: 
Sound, Radio & The 
Avant Garde 
Ed by Douglas Kahn and 
Gregory Whitehead 
MIT PRESS (HBRS31.50) 

This is a book of the things people 
have thought they might do with 
the medium that Guglielmo 
Marconi got on-line at the turn of 
the century. There is much useful 
information: from the exploits of 

the USSR to William Burroughs's 
theories of tape-recording; from 
the story of Antonin Artaud's last 
banned broadcast to John Cage's 
early deployment of technology in 
his war against unthought culture. 
As a collection of essays it has 
things wrong with it — but it 
remains a provocative source of 
these and other odd notions, 
forgotten byways, failed dissident 

Actually, the collection is more 
about the study of non-musical 
sound and the technologies that 
Oberated it, and more than that a 
lament for the exclusion of sound 


must) any devices it c . 
really have a full picture of the 
ways and reasons these vanguards 
failed, if indeed they did. Is the 
ial really only radical if its 



the notion that Futurism, this 
century's founding non-liteijary 
avant garde, really has driven out 
the radio of mere 'theatre for the 
blind 1 from the 'mainstream', let 
alone the somewhat dank and very 
literary bohemianisms of Alfred 
Jarry, Andre Breton, Raymbnd 


Roussel, and even poor, cr^zy 

The other problem is that of all 
these professors of this and that, 


garde. So that the phonograph and 
the tape-recorder are cited as 
often as radio, which highlights one 
of the problems (as does the best 
piece in it Mark E Cory's excellent 
history of German radio-art): that 
while avant gardes exist in 
opposition to popular or 

hermetically isolated from it. Full 
absorption for a vanguard is 
success of a fairly substantial and a 
fairly common kind — strategies of 


Some notes to finish. Av 
Ronell's recent grc 
The Telephone Book is citi 
Marshall McLuhange' 
single mention, am 
essayist but within a Cagejquote! 


Kahn and Whitehead let a faintly 
resentful tone creep into their 
editing, in this respect, as if some 


kind of art-crime had gone 
unnoticed: the closure of a 
uniquely open moment, the 



flame alight 
But in the absence of a 
discussion of how possibilities 
latent in the medium take effect 
anyway, how theoretical grounding 
is not needed for a technology to 
manifest its transformative 


than the third wrong repqrt of his 
demise (I've also read it dated to 
WW2 and the mid-60s). Finally, 
when will a really serious study of 
the experimental-cum-popular 
work of the BBC, especially in the 
40s, 50s, and 60s, be made? For 
good or bad, institutions like The 
Goon Show and the BBC 
Radiophonic Workshop are as 
much part of this story as they are 
of the vast monolithic-cdrporate 
narratives radio historian Asa 
Briggs has put together. I 










Film-maker John Cassavetes was a 
one-man American avant garde. 
When he died in 1989, his status 
as the founding father of US 
independent cinema was assured, 
with Scorsese, Spike Lee and John 
Sayles all acknowledging him as a 
seminal influence on their work. His 
revolutionary 1959 debut feature, 
Shadows, utilised hand-held 
cameras and naturalistic lighting 
and dialogue, while the improvised 
acting projected a vitality and 
honesty that went far beyond what 
Hollywood could produce. Only the 
Nouvelle Vague directors in Paris 
could match Cassavetes but even 
they mostly trailed behind him: 
when Shadows first appeared, for 
instance, Jean-Luc Godard had yet 
to shoot A Bout De Souffle (the 
movie that came to typify the 
tenets of the French New Wave). 

35 years on, Shadows still looks 
fresh and invigorating. The plot — 
white boy falling for black girl- 
retains a relevance today, but it's 
the detail and style that give the 
film its drive. Cassavetes 
surrounded the main characters 
with a motley collection of jazzers, 
drunks and beats and placed them 
in tacky nightclubs, seedy dressing 
rooms and poky flats. He pushed 
the camera right in close (there's 
hardly a medium or long shot in the 
film) and left it there for long 
elongated scenes that tailed off like 
the characters' conversations. As 
the final touch Cassavetes added a 
superb soundtrack by Charles 


movie. But although the soundtrack 
is important, it's not the only jazz 
influence on the film. It’s there in 
the actual structure of the movie. 
Much of the dialogue is really a 


interested the Beats, and 


In this month’s video 
section, David Eimer 
finds beat poetry in 
the films of John 
Cassavetes, and 
watches Jimi Hendrix 
kiss the sky 



Cassavetes develops those 
conversations so that they imitated 
the clash of harmonies, themes and 
phrases characteristic of 
contemporary jazz. The effect of 
this can be disarming at first Just as 
if s not very enlightening to dip at 
random into, say, a Miles Davis 
album, so anyone walking into 
Shadows half-way through would 
be confused by the disjointed 

fractured dialogue. Only by 
watching the film as a whole do you 
realise that its a coherent rhythmic 
piece of film-making that captures 
the sparring and deceptions of real 


life much more convincingly than 
any heavily scripted movie where 
every action, tic and line of 



Ironically, Cassavetes followed up 
Shadows with a ‘proper’ jazz movie, 
Too Late Blues (1961). Despite 
Hollywood backing, it wasn't a 
success. Quite apart from being 
hampered by mainstream stars 
(Stella Stevens and Bobby Darin) 
who regarded improvisation with 
suspicion, the attempt to marry the 
techniques of Shadows to a big- 
budget Hollywood production was 
always going to end in tears. At 
least Cassavetes avoided the usual 
cliches of the jazz movie (broken 
down genius destroyed by drink, 
drugs and women): instead, in the 
tense, bitter scenes between the 
star pianist and his backing 
musicians, he captured the petty 
rivalries that frequently dominate 

It wasn’t until the 70s that the full 
extent of Cassavetes’s impact on 
American cinema became 
apparent. By then the 'movie braf 
generation of Scorsese and 
Coppola had emerged along with 
Robert Altman: they were 
absorbed by the need to look 
accurately and without flinching at 

As if revitalised by this support, 
Cassavetes also produced some of 
his most effective work during this 
period. A Woman Under The 
Influence (1974) was a painful, 
harrowing account of a 
disintegrating marriage and picked 
up on themes Cassavetes had first 
broached in fixes (1968). His 
masterpiece, though, is The Killing 
Of A Chinese Bookie (1976), a 
staggering, almost surreal account 
of a small-time gambler and dip- 
joint owner forced to do a hit for 
the mob. It's the culmination of 
Cassavetes's search for authenticity 


on film: the milieu is observed in 
minute detail and the acting of Ben 
Gazzara and Seymour Cassel 
draws out the agony of the plot 
superbly. It’s one of the best 
movies of that decade. 

The last in a series of JimilHendrix 
videos being released by 6 mG is 
Live At Monterey. Its the best of 
them by far, simply becau^ on 
that night he and The Experience 
unwillingly followed The Who on 
stage and were forced to top their 
typically destructive and bhlliant 
set They duly did so. Excellent 
versions of ‘Like A Rolling Stone', 
■The Wind Cries Mary-and'Hey 
Joe' give Hendrix the chahce to 
demonstrate his freakish Ability to 
play guitar with his teeth or behind 
his head. The amazing thing about 
Hendrix is that it’s only when he 
performed such antics that you 
could really watch him play. When 
he played conventionally, his hands 
and fingers were so quickjthat, 
even replayed on video, ybu can’t 
get a handle on what he'd doing. 
For an encore, Hendrix tcbk the 
guitar-smashing of The l/^ho a step 
further when, after a rambling 
'Wild Thing', he burnt his 
Stratocaster in front of a stunned 
and stoned audience of peace- 
and-love types. Montereytaught 
Hendrix on the cusp of global 
stardom and this film by DA 
Pennebaker (who was responsible 

Don't Look Back) is a record of the 
ritually enacted here became fatal. 

Electric Pictures have released five 
John Cassavetes films on video'. 
Faces, Opening Night, Shadows, A 
Woman Under The Influehce and 
The Killing Of A Chinese Bookie. 
Jimi Hendrix: Live At Modterey is 
released by BUG Video. 














They grow crystals from afiger; 
they're forever trying to make a 
life-dependent phone cal with 
someone smashing the bioth in 
the background. And, deeper, 
there's rage against the n|yopia of 
The Machine: the way 
uncompromising, savagely poetic 
music like this doesn’t shift units 


March winners: 

Disco Inferno, Group For 
Contemporary Music, 
Naked City 

Insoundcheck: 

AphexTwin, The Band, 
Anthony Braxton, John 
Cage, Coldcut, Dr John, 
Gang Starr, Meat Puppets, 
Material, Airto Moreira, Van 
Morrison, Stina 
Nordenstam, Pavement, 
Lee Perry, The Raincoats, 
Marilyn Crispell, Elvin 
Jones, Stockhausen, John 
Tavener; Throbbing Gristle, 
McCoy Tyner and more 

In brief: 

KodwoEshun reviews 
newdubandHipHop 

In outline: 

Mike Atherton hears the 
blues old and new; Art 
Lange goes interstellar 
space with Sun Ra 
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The Group For 
Contemporary Music 
Charles Wuorinen: Trios 

KOCH INTERNATIONAL 3 7123 CD 


Harvey/Wayne Peterson: String 





thought and understanding pu 
interpretation. This batch of three 
discs is from a series which 
includes works by Stefan Wolpe 
(see The Wire 118/9), Morton 
Feldman and Donald Martino. 

Charles Wuorinen, now 55, was 
the youngest composer ever to 
receive a Pulitzer Prize (in 1970). 
A founder member of the Group, 


reactionary) virtues. 

It is striking how firmly embedded 
in the mainstream of composed 
music all the pieces on these discs 
are: you might even call them 


eans that the string quartets have 
measure up against heavy dudes 
:e Beethoven, Bartok and Haydn. 

doubtful that their facility with such 
a wide and eclectic range of music 
is a progressive force: a great deal 
of post-Kronos music for string 
quartet is just attractive novelty. It 
decks the venerable institution in 
fancy dress, without addressing, let 
alone challenging, the accumulated 
weight and tradkion of the quartet 


4 

1 


1 


16 years, and confirm that the 
genre didn't peter out after 
Shostakovich. Wuorinen, a disciple 
of Schoenberg and Babbitt, is no 
slouch here either his Second 
String Quartet is sharp and assured, 
suggesting a natural sympathy for 

Roger Sessions's works for the 
quartet on Chamber Music (the 
miniature Canons from 1971 and 
the 30-minute Quartet In E Minor 
from 1936) evince a well- 
established command of the 
language. Put alongside the superb 
1958 Quintet For Two Violins, Two 
Violas And Cello (recorded here for 
the first time) and the gem-like 
(shorthand for hard, brilliant and 
small) Six Pieces For Violoncello 
(1966), they 

which should be treasured. 
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"...And Me Johnny, he likes 
everything," the Zorn family would 
chorus, wagging their heads at the 
hyperactive kid trying to play 
Webern on harmonica while glued 
to yet another Bugs Bunny re-run. 
Radio (the first of a two-volume 
homage to Zorn's influences) has 


a list of inputs that takes in 
Carcass, Carole King, Sam Fuller 
and Stravinsky (among, inevitably, 


areas: firstly, the tart, generic play 
familiar from his work for films; 

previous Naked City releases which 
throws hardcore posture and 
vocalist Yamatsuka Eye into the 
equation. The latter tends to work 


cutesy pastiche of the lighter 
material. Is there much to be 
gained, after all, from retreadings 
of cheesy rockabilly-pop? "Krazy 
Kar is quintessential feelgood 
Zorn, a blink-and-you-miss-it 
tribute to the Carl Stalling cartoon 
music that his jump-cut 
compositional technique owes so 
much to. OK, the rapid-fire 
succession of style-snatches can 
be wearing, but what generally 
emerges is a valuable sharpening 


Just as last year's Kristallnacht 
album displayed a new gravitas in 
Zorn's work, Absinthe shows that 
Naked City can be far more than a 
thrash-happy vehicle for his 
interests in Americana and S&M 
d splatter imagery, like the 


early Parisian avant garde as 
inspiration. This time Baudelaire 
and Verlaine and their favourite 
sub-lysergic tipple are the 
dedicatees. Though the usual 
Naked City line-up is credited, it 
marks a departure utterly at 
variance with the group sound, 
providing music of an abstraction 


sparseness and suggestion. Zorn 
has previously tended to play with 

and melody, but Absinthe explores 
muddier stretches of sound at the 
far end of the industrial/electronic 
scale. Not that anyone hasn't 
produced material like this before, 








soundcheck 


Aphex Twin 


Louis Andriessen 
De Stijl/Trepidus/Dances 

ATTACA BABEL 9375 CD 

Louis Andriessen/ 
Greetje Bijama/ 
Sybren Polet 
Nadir & Zenit 

BVHAAST 9303 CD 

When the thesis on the relationship 
of the minimalist composers to the 
jazz idiom is finally written, 
Andriessen's most visible 
contribution will be filed under De 
SO/I. In this work, the third 
movement of his opera De Materie, 
but performed here as a piece in 
its own right the Dutch composer 
imagines Mondrian's visit to the 
dance hall for a night of boogie 

De SOjl contains much that seems 
characteristically Andriessen. The 
wind and brass figure loudly — as 
well they might. Kaalslag, the 
performing ensemble, consists of 
two of Andriessen's creations: the 
wind orchestra De Volharding and 
the group Hoketus. Trepidus is a 
seven minute thumper for piano, 
but the real beauty of this Dutch 
release comes in Dances. Although 
its text (sung with treacly richness 
by American soprano Claron 
McFadden) comes from a loopy 
book about the reincarnation of 
one Joan Grant as an ancient 
Egyptian, Andriessen gives the 
dances a shimmering halo of 
strings and an unusual delicacy. 
Nadir S Zenit won Andriessen, 
along with poet Polet and singer 
Bijama, the 1992 Prixltalia.lt is a 
resolutely avant garde piece 
Scuttling keyboards and some 
sampled choral voices make 
Andriessen's contribution seem 
minimal until you remember that 
he also scored Polefs neo-Dadaist 
lines on time, space and memory. 
The range of blood-curdling trills, 
screams and swoops Bijama's 
larynx is capable of supporting are 
truly extraordinary but you fancy 
that the neighbours (at least) are 
grateful when silence finally falls. 

LOUISE GRAY 
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Various Artists 
Usability Now 

INFONETINF5 CD/MC/LP 

At various points Selected Ambient 
Works II and Lifefbrm (are you 
ready for this?) sound like a radio 
dial jammed between two 
frequencies, the chattering of a 
floppy disk in your hard drive, the 
woosh of air from a sliding door, 
the background hum discernible 
from collapsing stars or a dense 

heard from the next room, the calls 
of unknown aquatic life, faulty 
plumbing, galaxies colliding. Or, if 
you prefer, musique concrete, Jon 
Hassell's psychotropic Fourth 
World soundtracks, the pointillist 
sound worlds of such wilfully avant 
garde ventures as AMM or MEV, a 
John Carpenter soundtrack, Acid 
House, early industrial culture 
recordings by Throbbing Gristle and 
Boyd 'Non' Rice. The moods and 
atmospheres are similarly nebulous 
and hyper-suggestive: palliative, 
lost, alien, loaded with menace or 
dread, yearning, a dull ache you 
can't scratch, and so on and so on. 

The question is: in Techno is there 
perhaps at last a sense of a music 
that comes close to occupying that 
space, proposed by John Cage out 
of Marshall McLuhan, and 


forth from computer jacks - 
crunched, processed, filtered into a 
music that comments implicitly, 
unknowingly, without corriment on 
the bewildering turbulence of the 
contemporary human condition. 

Techno is music made by artisans 
as opposed to theorists (vlrhich 
gives it 'unwitting' qualities, 
distancing it from the knowing irony 
that informs the music of Such 
plunderphonic exponents, as John 
Oswald, Negativland and Japan’s 
OtomoYoshihide, or their 
antecedents in the 60s pfoto- 
sampling compositions of Cage and 
Stockhausen - Variations IV and 
Hyrnnen, for instance). Ttje music's 
only internal intellectual fjamework 
(as opposed to one imposed from 
without — by critics) is provided by 
its track titles. In the strand of UK 
Techno that connects Aphex Twin 
to FSOL to The Orb, so one 
argument goes, titles which tilt 
towards the archaic in language, 
myth, alchemy are used tt> anchor 
a music loaded with Sci-f visions: in 
the music of these groups the 
present has already collapsed into 
lysergic fantasies of arcane ritual 
and future arcadia. 

After talk of Techno's 80s genesis 
as Black Sci-fi, and its take-up as 
white body music, this contradiction 
has provided much of the 
ammunition for recent critical 

cultural acceleration (everything 
has been happening at once ever 
since the invention of rad o but now 
it happens faster) and certain 
theoretical notions that have 


analogous to contemporary society, 
where everything happens at 
once? 

The most ambitious (not 
necessarily the most successful) of 
current Techno initiatives (Aphex 
Twin, FSOL, p-ziq's new Tango N‘ 
Vectif album on Rephlex, Tony 
Thorpe, Sandoz, HIA, Reload, Loop 
Guru and their brilliant forthcoming 
Dun-Ya album, etc) function like 
huge gravitational attractors, 
randomly sucking up the signals, 
pulses and data trails that describe 
and network far distant cultures, 
communities, individuals. What you 
hear in the arching stretch of 
records like Selected Ambient 
Works II or Lifeform is the sound of 


become attached to the music are 
already becoming detach|ed, cast 
off, closed down. 

In the press release that 
accompanies Lifefbrm there is an 
(uncredited) essay by writer David 
Toop (already extensively quoted 
by Ben Thompson for hid portrait of 
FSOL in The Wire 120 could this 
be Techno's new manifesto?). Its 
central theme is a dissatisfaction 
with the "romantic, modernist 
phase of electronic music depicting 
science fiction futures.” 
"Explorations into the great 
unknown are discreditedf it says. 
Instead Toop (and FSOL1 visions an 
alternative future for the ^lusic, 
one located in the present, and 


Etcetera: through Scott Butler 















which engages with (as t 
implicitly commenting on) 'the 

of the here andr 
As an idea, a polemical 
repositioning, Toop’s argument has 
an echo in the title of Usability Now, 
the second compilation from the 
Infonet label, which features new 
tracks from key players such as 
Bandulu and Reload. Usability Now 

present, as opposed to future- 
desire/nostalgia, but exactly how 
does this music engage? Unlike the 


Michael Nyman's large (and, 


transportation — psychic and/or 
physical; either way ifs a process 
facilitating the removal of the self 
from the body (politic as well as 


to drag it out of the realm of the 
fantastic and into the real and 
everyday. Do they manage it? 


figure, to establish an independent 
body of work (the group have 
previously worked in The Michael 
Nyman Band). Last year came 


transcriptions of Kraftwerk for 
string quartet And now, Luminitza 
(‘small lighf in Balanescu's native 
Romanian), a personal and 
emotional response to recent 
events in Romania, scripted for 
strings and a smattering of 
keyboard effects. There is much 
about Luminitza to suggest that 
Balanescu is finding a strong and 
confident voice, 

Although certain tracks 
particularly‘Still With Me'and 


and tradition. Witness the 
sleevenotes by Stephen Davis, co¬ 
author of The Band's memoir This 
Wheel's On Fire: ‘When we listen to 
The Band, we interface with the 
he Lineage, the Lore. 
The Band's vibe is unspoken and 
implied, with the ephemerality of 
ke in October * 
lot sure about the 

I’d say rather the 


highway when the group was still 
Ronnie Hawkins’s backing band 
that gave it that seasoned, musty 
~ut this myth of bn 


touch over-jovial, but there are 
some wonderful moments — the 
shimmering, eerie ‘Amazon* and 
"The Caves Of Jericho - (by Helm 
with pianist Richard Bell and long¬ 
time Band producer John Simon), 


small-town mining apocalypse. 
Jericho proves The Band are that 
utterly ordinary but fabulously rare 
thing, a great R&B band, period. 
And if they're still looking for 


ica player is currently going 



‘Democracy’ there's a hint of the 
voice-sampling momentum Steve 
Reich used on Different Trans, 
elsewhere three short i 



Scorsese's The Last Waltz, when 

snatch of ‘Old Time Religion' sui 
them up neatly); and their 


contributor to these pages) Richard 
Barrett now in his mid-thirties, 
although the largest of these, 
Negatives, is sub-divided into five 
discrete sections. It is played by 
nine members of the Australian 
group Elision Ensemble; the 



nt Works II, as 
reflective cipher sui 
multiple shifts and glitches of the 


invaluable, illuminating document 


The Balanescu Quartet 

MUTE STUMI-1124 Cb/MC 

During the past three years, 
Alexander Balanescu and his string 
quartet have slowly been moving 
out of the shadow thrown by 


Kraftwerk had 
originally pulled out of machines. 
Here, Balanescu chants name 

orders in wincing 
rhymk. This is a little hard to take, 

Blobby an ascendency. Forgive this, 
however, for there is at the heart of 
Luminitza a clear and unstinting 
light on the future. 


Can there be a secret link between 
the release of Jurassic Park and the 
way that music's dinosaurs are 


above all a great R&B band. 

One thing Jericho does, however, 
is to remind you precisely how 
good The Band always were at 
being just that The album's a 


little, but delivering above 


the case of The Band's reunion, 
there’s a logic in these old grizzled 
saurians coming back to stomp 
their old haunts, as the critical 
rhetoric surrounoing the group has 


of the group features Levon Helm, 
Garth Hudson and Rick Danko, 
alongside three new alumni, but 
the sound remains recognisably the 

and entirely without recourse to the 
glamourising atmospherics that 
Robbie Robertson's solo career Is 
founded on. The songs are a 
ragbag — Helm has his hand in a 

covers, an Artie Traum number, a 
sombre, ‘Weightt-y cover of 
Dylan's ‘Blind Willie McTeir, even a 
Springsteen song. The set list just 
reeks of mould, but it turns out to 
be fairly wonderful, the voices of 
Danko and Helm playing the fragile 
off against the weathered, and 
even the bluster of Springsteen's 

Some of the R&B swagger is a 


The episodic structure of Earth, 
lively and, well, earthy exploration 


he spectral “Colloid-E" (the 'E' 
lenotes ensemble version — it als 
jxists as a solo piece) to the grittie 









Another Heavenly Day, densely and 
rewardingly scored for electric 
guitar (with a distinctly improvised 
feel in places), clarinet and bass. 


Borbetomagus 
Buncha Hair That Long 

AGARIC 1990 CD 

Without a bass to drag it back into 
the past or bump it into the future, 
Borbetomagus's waterfall of 
amplification has, like Rudolph 
Grey's Blue Humans, the tendency 

depending on your point of view) to 
wipe the mind's slate clean with 
each new burst of ecstatic 

exclusively to the present 
With no beat to regulate the 
music, it's left to the sax duo of 
Sauter and Dietrich to decide 
whether the improvisations will, at 
that particular moment sound like 
either calm exhalation or 
tubercular hacking. Constellated 
with Donald Miller's guitar (well, 
mainly his pickups and amp), the 
trio embody contradiction, allowing 

lapse, and for the most part, move 
imperceptibly forwards on the 
foghorn surges of volume. 

Atonal to the core, 
Borbetomagus’s fixation on the 
present can't begin to offer the 
potential redemption of Walter 
Benjamin's 'now-time', and thus 
seems on the face of it to lack the 
necessary qualification to make this 
truly free improvisation. But neither 
is it 'postmodern time', drained of 
effect by extreme time-space 

borne aloft for the hour long 
duration of this live compilation, 
elevated by the flows, cascades 
and ripples that this dense and 
captivating band spew out 


Boredoms 

WEA MUSIC KK WMC3 36 CD 


UFO Or Die 


BOMB CD 02/PBCD 4 CD 


■| hate rock. Hate rock Hate rock I 
like The Shaggs." The Boredoms’ 
guitarist Yamamoto's broadside in 
the July/August 93 edition of US 
punkzine Flipside pretty well sums it 
up. The Boredoms' music is 
startling in its naivety; rather than 
ruthlessly ripping up the rule 
books, The Boredoms never 
bothered picking them up in the 
first place. And yet here is a music 
which is every bit as exacting and 
confrontational as the current 
audio terrors! exploits of Japan's 
left-field. 

The Boredoms, probably the 
hottest property in their native 
Osaka right now, are the Dadaists 
of the 90s and the most exciting 
avant rock band I’ve heard in 
years: paradoxical, irreverent, 
shattering mainstream and 
alternative mannerisms without 
prejudice. Floor-quaking heavy 
metal motifs, HipHop playfulness, 
slicked-back cocktail jazz, neo- 
tribai chanting and drumming, 
cheesy-teasy electronics; nothing 
escapes their collective gaze as 
they tortuously cross-cut between 

closer to the concrete trickery of 
early Boredoms material (check 
the CD add-ons to their 1989 
album Soul Discharge on Shimmy 
Disc); Wow 2, the no-frills, live-in- 
the-studio outing with John Zom 

and groove-orientated, capturing 
the band's serrated attack in all its 
unfettered glory. 

The three-piece UFO Or Die, a 
Boredoms spin-off, steers closer to 


songform orthodoxy and the 
amateur aesthetic of late 70s 
punk throwing in a dash of 
Faustian absurdity for good 
measure. Cassettetape Superstar is 
comparatively coarse-cut the 
degree of lo-fi adds an additional 
layer of tension to an already 
crude patchwork of rock and dub. 
Like Zappa, Faust and This Heat 
before them, UFO Or Die exploit 
the recording machinery itself, 
piecing together songs from 
different takes, maximising and 
accentuating the play on dynamics. 


Brand New Heavies 



The pundits, practitioners, 
prosletyzers and pillocks of Acid 
Jazz (the 'musical phenomenon’, 
that is, rather than the record label, 
and misleading as it is, we'll call it 
that for want of a better, more 
recent shorthand: 'New Jazz Funk', 
for instance) are apparently secure 
in the belief that they are the cool, 
righteous stuff of the ultimate in 
pure underground music cultdom, 
but they can't escape one 
fundamental truth: the real action irr 
music is going on somewhere else. 

This is one reason why Acid Jazz, 
and its milieu of clubs, labels, 
groups, DJs and fanzines, has 
become so 'flexible' in its definition 
of itself, co-opting into its tawdry 
ranks and ideologies a host of 
unrelated (to each other and Acid 
Jazz) Pop Cult paraphernalia, from 
old Traffic and John Martyn tracks 
to the films of Jim Jarmusch and 
the'exotic philosophies and 
practices of artists like A Tribe 
Called Quest and Me'Shell 
NdegeOcello. Even as it is an 
insidious resettling of pop history, 
this is a perfectly understandable 
manoevure: after all, without it, 

Acid Jazz would be entering 1994 
with only the new Brand New 
Heavies album as its vanguard 

BNH are the quintessential Acid 
Jazz act a group which can't 
decide whether it wants to be The 
Blackbyrds or The JBs, and anyway 
hasn't got a fraction of the talent or 
ability necessary to be even a third 
rate copy of either should they ever 
get round to making their minds 
up. Who cares if they get to hang 
and jam with the cream of US 
HipHop crews (reducing the talents 
of Main Source, Gang Starr, Brand 
Nubian and others to humdrum 
status on the execrable Heavy 
Rhyme Experience )? Brother Sister 
is so lacking in all the qualities that 


desire) there seems little pcjnt in 
talking about it (let alone actually 
listening to it). 

Musically speaking, Tony ijemy 
and Snowboy should be worth 
talking about (listening to almost), 
even if its only in an "indifferent 
weather we're having" type | 
conversation. Both are fringe 
figures in Acid Jazz but its Bullying 
influence has led them to make 
profound and disastrous choices 
for their own music. 

Like all Acid Jazz-related acts, 
both are pathological wannabes — 
for Remy, those obscure objects of 
desire manifest as Pat Martino and 
George Benson, while for Snowboy 
it’s Vince Montana and Caliljader. 

It seems superfluous to say it, but 
neither get within a country mile of 


convincing approximation of their 
respective models (let alone 
demonstrating any sparks of 
original thought). Moreover, they 
corrupt their music with the kind of 
inept four square funk that has 
become the (lowest) common 
denominator of Acid Jazz Bets. 

If there was just a hint or| Boof of 
the probing, hot house atmosphere 
of Pat Martino's sequence of 70s 
albums for the Muse label! or, on 
Something's Coming, the pure 
adrenalin rush of "Heavy Vibes’ by 
The Vince Montana Sextet then 
these two records might <Barry 



popular music in the first flace. As 


at all. 

NATHAN WEST 


Anthony Braxton/Evan 
Parker 

Duo (London) 1993 

LEO CDLR 193 CD 


Anthony Braxton 
Composition 96 

First off, five slabs of bittersweet 
love from those centaurd of the 
saxophone Parkbrax and Braxpark, 
a double act whose rites bf resolve 
and resignation, of flight and 
foreignness, are so live, do lithe, so 
this side of now and of n^, as to 
leave this listener scorched, 
charmed, heat-hazed, rriraged. 









music as a preparation for dealing 
with the insecurity of modern life, 
where all social conventions can be 
uprooted. 

Prelude For Meditation is an 

played by pianist Hildegard Kleeb 
and trombonist Roland Dahinden 
designed to be played at a low 
volume and serving to "inspire 
contemplation and heighten 
awareness" The CD opens with the 
title track, an extremely short work 
from 1944 for prepared piano, 
and includes the partly graphic- 
scored "Ryoanji" (named like some 
of his visual art, after the Japanese 
Zen garden) and "Two (5)' written 
illy for the duo. "Dream' 


of their own making on track two; 
the moment on track three where 
tongue and reed are locked in a 
choking croak-match, Laurel And 
Hardy trying to squeeze through 
the same tiny window; and track 
four, where there’s a faint rustiness, 
a wheezing and scraping sea-bed 
scratching as if the sky is at 
and the sun a dead light bulb. 

Composition 96 from 1981 is a 
composed work scored for a 37 
piece orchestra and four slide 
projectors. All 
and appealing ini 
Graham Lock's detailed six-part 
hermeneutic map is useful here 
because the pizzicato string 
sections and long sequences of 
bowed romanticism set up a 


Add Jazz: through Revolver, 



s surrounding 
Cage’s objections to improvisation 
(that it is riddled with the player's 


Fifty-Eight is one of a series of 
works Cage wrote late in his life for 
large groupings using time- 
brackets. The piece was written for 
the 58 musicians of Austria’s 


> a social model of 
dence within a colle 
whole. As the sleeve note attests, 
the music has a "solemn, almost 
ceremonial severity" But this 45- 
minute work, which is [ 
unchanging (in tei 


Konrad Bauer Trio 
Three Wheels - Four Directions 

VICT0CD0 23 C0 

Let’s think for a bit about imitation 
— I know it can be something of a 

originality is a matter of how far ifs 


Communist Bloc to help the 
development of the underground 
jazz scene. The problem sometimes 
tat though noble-minded 














lin) sometimes give the 
impression that the only other jazz 
they've ever heard comes from 
Roland Kirk and Burton Greene 
(and if you can't recall his work you 
haven't missed a lot). Thats not a 
bad thing, however, Ganelin's trio 
then had to think their way out of 


First released in 1981 but 
recorded In 1978, this was the LP 
— now reissued on CD — that 
opened the door (or broke it down) 
for Eastern European and Russian 
to get itself on the international 


East German saxophonist Gerd 
Dudek has heard a lot of Coltrane, 
particularly the Impulse! quartet 
albums, and has the technique to 
reproduce the style. Maybe they 
couldn't find a drummer to do the 
Elvin Jones bits, or maybe they 
thought tenor/soprano sax, piano 
and bass would make you think it 
was something different. It isn't, 
really, although when Dudek plays 
flute you do get Dolphy too. Glossy 
and flawless, the relative sterility of 
its content is partly transcended by 
Dudek's undoubted dedication to it. 

Three Wheels — Four Directions is 
led by another East German, 
trombonist Bauer, with Peter 
Kowald on bass and the great 
drummer Gunter Sommer. It 
follows a familiar European Improv 
festival tnur-de-lbrce pattern, which 


scenario construction. This kind of 
trombone playing has begun to 


Tricky Sam I 
Albert Mangelsdorff and Vinko 
Globular (in other words, everybody 
except Tommy Dorsey). Its 
character, however, often equally 
reflects such sly, wry and largely 
overlooked masters as Vic 
Dickenson and Bill Harris. 


21 16426CD/MOLP 

A lot of the stylistic innovations 
Coldcut (Matt Black and Jonathan 
Moore) first aired In the late 80s 
are now mainstream dance tics; 
consequently, some of the 'new' 
material on this latest official 
release (a major, rather than own, 
Ninja Tune, lat 


sounds workaday. Some of the 
(rhythm) tracks sound decidedly 
rusty beneath their spray jobs. Plus, 
there are a few nice grooves which 
terminate so abruptly (the title track 
sounds like a literal 'sample' or plain 
mistake), you're left feeling 
cheated. Anyone accustomed to 
the space-out meander of their 
freestyle mixes aired weekly on the 
duo’s Kiss FM radio show, will keep 


a collection which sounds like It's 
years, well... 


SOUTHBOUND CDSEW0 069 CD 


Writing in The Sunday Times 
" Id Kaufman MP 
proclaimed that future shock is a 


nd "Fat Blc 


dst facile pieces; 


Gary Numan and Human League 
influences. Kenny Larkin represents 
current Detroit Techno (though 
Technocar 


desiccated. Add to this a track-by- 
track hopping about from style to 
style, and the very thing which is 
the consistent virtue of their shows 

over as a fatal inconsistency. 

-Philosophy 



seconds; Kenny Larkin, foil all his 
excellence, could be any dne of a 
host of talented composeijs. Maybe 
that’s the point If so, if s a (serious 



Could the odd blast of Techno, or 
any other form of popular culture, 
cure institutional artery hardening? 
Not really, but for the rest of us 
a nuggets of insight to be 


level, this is tacky, dated Electro¬ 
pop. Not much there for a serious 
person, surely? Personally, I 
disagree, and to judge from his 
sleevenotes to this compilation, so 


For the last two years I'vejbeen 
planning to write a 'Great Lost 
Recordings' article on Dr John's 
Oris-Gris album released pn Atco in 
1968. Then I realised that Gris-Gris 


along with Mac Rebennaqk's other 
'voodoo' albums and this tareer 
spanning anthology. 

' ' ' >r found, Gns-Gte is 


When they don't try and sound too 


--Angel Heart" and'Sign"- 
they can still (t)rip out with the best 
of them. But overall, its hard to 
know where now to place them: 
they don't have the all-out Pop 
nous of a Pet Shop Boys, nor the 
stoned vibrations of an Orb — 
they're stuck somewhere in 


Put up against current household 
listening like Tricky, One Dove and 
St Etienne, the Coldcut 































indefinable gumbo from some very 
mature ingredients. 

A clue lay brazenly on the front 
cover photo of the follow-up, 

1969's Babylon, on which Mac 
stood in full voodoo regalia 
clutching a painted chair leg. The 
following year I saw Sun Ra play 
and realised that he was human 
also (extra-human, to be more 


posturing of the West Coast crews 
to the Afrocentrism of the NYC- 
based Native Tongues Alliance) are 
largely ignored and the duo have 
turned inwards to develop. The 
result is a dense collection of tracks 
he pivots of single, 
red jazz riffs. The mood is 
' ic, hypnotic and 



Rebennack's various sides: raw 
R&B from the late 50s, updates of 
New Orleans classics such as Tko 
Iko" and 'High Blood Pressure - , 
tracks recorded with The Meters, 
including two of the most 
memorable songs he has ever 
written-'Right Place Wrong 
Time”, “Such A Night' — right up to 
the more recent recordings of 
standards. Although the bleariness 
wears out its welcome after too 
much bon ton mulet, that voodoo 
stuff still sounds eerie. 

DAVID T00R 


COOLTEMPO CTCD 38 CD/MC/LP 

Justin Warfield 
My Field Trip To Planet 9 

QWEST/WARNERS 9362 45085 Cb/MC 

NYC duo Gang Starr return with a 
sparse variation on the jazz 
influenced HipHop they helped 
pioneer on their first, late 80s Wild 
ss. Placed in the 
leir previous 
(No Horn Hr Nice Guy and Step In 
The Arena ) it seems these days 
that rapper Guru is feeling very 
confident while the music m, 

DJ Premier has moved his sound 

interpretation of his original 


w beatnik soul of 
jazz HipHop. My Field Trip To Planet 
9 is his debut album (produced, like 
his earlier "Steppin' With The 
Sound” single, by Quincy Jones's 
son QD III) and predictably, given 
the beatnik tag, it severely deviates 
from its central roots in rap. 

Mr Warfield (what sort of name is 
that for a rapper?) doesn’t just 
bifurcate, he leads his sound 

picking up strange fruit all the way. 
He ends up with a sonic jambalaya 
of add rock, jazz, psychedelia, 
open-toed sandals, reversed 
baseball caps, feedback and the 
s of Tom Wolfe. This 
ome as a surprise but Justin 
o cram too much into his 
I. Your reaction to it will 


My Field Trip requires large 
amounts of time to sift through and 
deconstruct in order to decide if 
there's anything there you want to 
hear again. There are some 

i this album and 
the work of fellow East Coasters 
New Kingdom, so perhaps there’s a 
style brewing in New York 


seems to have taken i 
challenge posed by Braxton and 
Evan Parker, not so nr 1 
as in his approach to structure. On 
Solo, Duets, Trio he adds baritone 
saxophone and a Casio digital horn 
synth, and I know that elsewhere 


trumpet and with versions of 
(trombonist) George Lewis's 
instrumental dismantlements. 

Having seen him in performance 
only once, I'm still confident 
enough to say that of these three 
sets, only the trio with seasoned 
campaigners Peter Kowald and 
Gunter "Baby” Sommer shows him 
at anything like full stretch. (Jutland 


and drummer Vittorio Villa works 
perfectly well, though in a more 
conventional groove than with the 
Germans. However the addition of 
Massimo Simonini's turntables, 
Casio and CD samples is merely 
irritating, particularly when he has a 
trimphone bleep throughout one 
perfectly good bridge passage. 

Gebbia is conscious that Sicily 
marks the southernmost point of 
continental Europe and as such 
marks at least a metaphoric re¬ 
focus of the whole diffused 
Mediterranean tradition. Italian jazz 
and improvisation is still little known 



compartmentalized we. 
that GIMC-P combat En 
choice and exampl 
GIMC-P to play mi 
oxymoronic influences, ifte band 
has observed that when you 

you force your audienceko think 
This making sense out ol| the 


themselves to be the latest catalyst 


playful manner. Fuck Pussy Galore 
— a collection of their eiriy 7”s, 
EPs and studio material — 


te. On Haid To Earn no 
attempt has been made to change 
that situation: current rap styles 


shift of anticipation, not falling 
neatly into any of the loosely 
amalgamated stylistic schools. 


you want to be a rock'n'roll star7" 
lead singer Mark Robinson asks. 
"Just get an electric gultdrand take 
sometime and leam howto play." 
Learn enough to mock i$ what 
Robinson really means. 191st 
Century Schizoid Man" leaves tight- 







Ground-Zero is a group project of 
Japan's turntable virtuoso Otomo 
Yoshihide, whose nervy and (but of 
course) postmodern scratches are 
aural speed-readings for an age of 
information overload. Tonally, ifs 
not particularly rich. The emphasis 



predictably cheesy Heavy Metal 

Cynical Hysterie Hour, and the 
whole thing fizzes and buzzes to 
the point where pleasure and pain 

Sampling Virus, a solo outing, is 
an avowedly non-musical work of 
sounds (sampled and concrete, 
featuring the fleeting voices of Eye 


:al reaction to the ambiguities 
of the high-tech society of modern • 

Japan than the groupwc. 

necessarily likeable: "one 
effect is apparently the pre 


listener to utilise the CD player to 
its fullest extent, even to destroy 
the CD. The 77 
two seconds lor 


riot. If that world sounds familiar, 
then perhaps you're getting close 
to the very dry, hyper-conscious, 
crash-it-or-trash-it philosophy 
underpinning this most pertinent 
work — a chaotic antidote to the 
Orients creeping otaku fetishists 
and their nerdish co ' 
in the West 



Credit where credit’s due. Led by 
Franco Evangelisti, whose own 
music tried to reconcile the impact 
of Vardse's sound-blocks-as-noise 


Lachenmann, Hespos and 


contemporary work done by the 
Music Improvisation Company). 
Their approach may have directly 
contributed to the formation of 
Musica Elettronica Viva (also begun 
in Rome, in 1966 by, among 
others, Frederic Rzewski, who 
participated in Nuova Consonanza 


eventually spread into more 
popular media too — longtime 

a taste of their unconventional 
approach to colour and timbre into 
his film scores, and from there ifs 
just a hop, skip and jump to John 
Zorn. But their greatest justification 
lies in the fact that the music on 
this disc sounds right now. 



by John Ca 
indeterminate works like the highly 
amplified Cartridge Musk), Lukas 
Foss's Improvisational Chamber 
Ensemble, and the little-known 
American composer Larry Austin. 
Their intention was to bypass the 
dry dissonance of serialism 

feeling of consonance via distinctly 
non-tonai materials and 
unrecognizable rhythms. For 


— their String Quartet 
consisted of four participants 
bowing the strings of a piano. The 
sounds are often indefinable, 
suggestive of electronics, though 


Poems are like cats — they're wily 
beasts, and the ' 
way of skinning them. Pieced 


by New York producer-cum-auteur 
Kip Hanrahan, Dam It! says as 
much about the skinning as it does 
about the wily ways in which 
American cult writer Haines uses 
both the sound am 



intimate and disciplined, seeking a 
definite cohesion, a compatibility 
with surprise. 


o be as free as 
they like in their approach to 
Haines's verse. 

■Rawalpindi Blues' is a reworking 
of a piece that first appeared on 
Escalator Over The Hll, Haines and 
Carla Bley's celebrated jazz opera 
of the early 70s, but the rest of the 
material is new. And the eclectic 









dwarf the mighty Escalator, the old 
familiars (Jack Bruce, saxist John 
Tchicai, trombonist Roswell Rudd,) 
outflanked by the new (ex-DNA 
bassist Tim Wright ex-Beefhart 
guitarist Gary Lucas, the inimitable 
Derek Bailey, and sundry Ambitious 
Lovers — keyboard-player Peter 
Scherer and bassist Melvin Gibbs 
— to name but a paltry few). 

Actual reference to Haines's text 
varies greatly: Derek Bailey chops 
upthever 



hn Oswald plays an 
instrumental setting by Carla Bley 
on a musical box; Tchicai, duetting 
with drummer Andrew Cyrille, 
simply plays his impressions of 

bluesy tenor line, Cyrille filling the 
spaces with delicate percussive 


The best moments? Robert 
Wyatt's almost dispassionate 
singing and Evan Parker's cyclical 

drone. The worst? Michel Contafs 
voice and the use of ambient 
sounds from a Burmese street — 
generic forms in a muddled collage. 
Different skins, that’s all. 

DAVID IUC 



Charles Hayward/Nick 

Doyne-Ditmus 

fly Secret Alphabet 


eco/arcane themes that Cope was 
aiming for but rarely achieved on 
his Jehovakill album — though 
that’s where the connection ends. 
And although This Heat (not to 
mention Camberwell Now) still cast 
a long shadow over his work, 
Hayward's songwriting hits a more 
accessible vein here. "Hilly Fields', 
though slightly askew, is 
ompulsively tuneful. If t 
this path (meandering melody lines 
and nasal, slightly folky intonation 

wouldn’t be out of the question. 

Lets not forget that this is a duo, 
with collaborator Nick Doyne- 
Ditmus (who partnered Hayward in 
the Carol, Singing project) making a 
deft contribution on guitar, bass 
and singing on the tranquil, 


are where Doyne-Ditmus’s 
contributions, especially on 
trumpet, are most telling. These 
range from the still life abstraction 
of 'Seventy Two Trade White' to 
■Outmeir, a melange of loops, 


Lovers of arch obscurity who 
prefer the album’s bonus track — 
four minutes (in French) <lf a 
lecture by chaos theorist Ilya 
Pangogine — should havi a field 
day with this reissue of Tije Hafler 
Trio's 1986 'Netherlands|Lectures' 
album Four Ways OfSa ) 


communication, music anp time 
(among other topics), badked by an 
ultra-dull soundtrack that sounds 
like slowed down vacuum-cleaners 
and a faulty heating system in the 
hall. These pointless, obscuring 


Hayward's solo albums have seen 
him developing as an imaginative 
composer but he is at his strongest 
working with other musicians. The 



TUPELO TUP049 CD 



The Hafler Trio 
Four Ways Of Saying Five 

GREY AREA OF MUTE KUT4 CD 


Grey Area: through RTM/Pinnade 


My Secret Alphabet. On one 
section, Hayward gets behind the 
kit and, bolstered by euphonium, 
cuts his way through showers of 
melodica and keyboard notes in 
impressive style. Coil chip in with 
"Baby Food”, a tuneful splurge of 
Ambient noodling, as disarmingly 
sweet and gooey as its subject. But 

is Tobias Hazan's interpretation of 
Ligeti's Lontano. At the start it's so 
nebulous that it sounds like it is the 
space that Ligeti's note-streams 
travel through, then it runs through 
quicksilver scales until its essence is 
distilled Into one lengthy note. 


approach to modern jaza covering 
pieces by Mingus, Coltraije and 
Sonny Sharrock among cithers. A 
Random History Of The Ayant- 
Oroove works on one levfl as a 
kind of basic modern jazz primer 
with attitude. There are hits and 
misses with this approach: on the 
one hand a high level of vitality, on 
the other a nagging one¬ 
dimensional quality that seems 
inevitable from such in- 1 ' 


the more straight ahead rll BS" is 
oddly disappointing; but lAfro Blue' 


Guernica: through Pinnacle 








nd 'Tutu' are a couple of 


updates on the kind of Prog 


range the development of 
America's minimalist school; it i 
their techniques that have 


things ahead for this quartet, 
beyond by-rote 'jazz punk' stylings 
Jawbreaker do high-octane punk 
rock in the traditional style. 24 Hour 
Revenge Therapy sounds a lot like 
the first Clash album b 


manages to creep in towards the 
end ("Ache" and "Do You Still Hate 
Me") but it sounds too obviously 
grafted-on. It’s the speedy, 
streamlined material that works 
best, which may not be what the 
band want to hear, but for now 
they shine as retro but fun. 

The Neat Puppets have been 
making music for over a decade 


by Kurt Cobain of 
Nirvana and Dave Pirner of Soul 
Asylum (ho hum). They’re (finally) 
being pitched as the next big thing 
with Too High To Die, their eighth 
album. The music is at once 
undassifiable but compelling; from 
heavy riffs ("Violent Eyes"), through 
raga-rock and folk whimsy ("We 
Don't Exist", "Severed Goddess 


While there is much to 

*h, its faults 

a whole. There are many 
outstanding examples of the genre 
about (Aphex Twin, The Orb) but 
you have to wade through the mire 
to reach them. All too often, 


of fatality to it it seems Ambient 
has nowhere else to go. A few 


The 21 Rational Melodies are 
short pieces, all constructed around 
particular sequence, for instance, 


‘Madrid Sequence" - uses 9996 
beats to count to 16. Although 
for any instrument or 



doodle in a note book What 
Ambient has to say has already 
been said; the rest is just reiterating 
the point In fairness, much the 
same can be said about rock too 


Far more worrying is the sense of 
'is that it?' After a whole generation 
has been reared on the soundbite, 
Thatcherite capitalist ethic, all it can 
muster is a cornucopia of 
mellifluous timbres. Punk may not 
have had all the answers but it 
certainly knew how to sneer 
properly. Which might be 


Ciearskin ultimately is a state of 
the nation address — where 
Ambient is at, not where ifs 

to that isn't at 



Dolores, from Budapest, 
were formed in 1984. Their name 
is a Hungarian proverb meaning 
"the end of pain", but their music is 
not without a modicum of 
melancholy and anguish. Since the 
mid-80s they've supported Nico 
and Pere Ubu, toured all over 
Europe and the former Soviet 
Union, and attracted tl 
of The Ex and Chris Cutler, u 


minimalism and the Rational 
melodies are not Johnson's first visit 
to such territories. On an earlier 
release, An Hour For Piano, 

Frederic Rzewski played a series of 
slow, self-revealing figures. 

be expected that the Melodies lack 
Although there is the temptation to 

alternative IQ test whose code only 
has to be cracked, the Melodies 


clipped rhythm guitar with jazzy sa> 
on top. Gabi Kenderesi's vocals (in 
Hungarian) meet Siouxsie halfway 
and, I suspect, owe most of the 
other half to the Hungarian folk 
tradition. Levitation (1988), 
originally 
Points East I 

promote ex; _ . 

Central Europe), further develops 
these influences but with greater 
authority. Zoltan Szegvari's sax is a 
lot more persuasive and with 
Kenderesi's violin gives the album 
some interesting textural surfaces. 

The new work, Eye Of The Needle, 
d with Zoltan's 


duelling guitars provide the 
harmonic tension; and on "Three 
Lightyears" they're duelling like 
Fripp and Belew on Discipline. This 
latest five-piece line-up is taking 




Kampec Dolores are 
starting to look very tasty indeed. 
aPolok (their name means 
"nurses"), also from Budapest, have 
made a couple of visits to London 


they've gone down a storm. Jon 
Dobie is the man behind this No 
Wave release, but aPolok are not a 
Hungarian B Shops For The Poor. 
You'll probably need to hear this 
nine-piece live, and ideally with a 
few lagers under your belt, to get 
the full effect of their heady 
concoction of pub rock, punk, 
gypsy folk and avant rock. Like The 
Stranglers they have a way of 
turning a waltz into something 
potentially menacing, and like The 
Honkies they confront you with 
plenty of Route One rough and 






Miya Masaoka 
Compositions — Improvisations 

ASIAN IMPROV RECORDS AIR00014 CD 

Jin Hi Kim 
Komunguitar 

WHAT NEXT? WNOO12 CD 

Two albums of women who 
perform New Music on Asian 
zithers. The Japanese koto lies on 
the floor like a tattooed back 
waiting for a massage, its 21 white 
bridges like vertebrae of the spine. 
The right hand plucks and strokes, 
the left pushes and bends the 
strings. The Korean komungo has a 
dirtier sound and only six stnngs — 

whack it with a short stick 
Miya Masaoka is from a 
Japanese-American family. During 
the war her mother was interned 
for four years in a camp in the Utah 
desert called Topaz, and one of the 
best pieces here deals with 
Masaoka's visit to this strange place 
which is marked on no maps. Her 

ancient Japanese imperial 
orchestra, an unusual training for a 
koto player. 

Nearly all the pieces here are 
solos, part composed, part 
improvised. Masaoka's main mood 
is melancholic, the notes falling 
slowly like fat raindrops. The range 
of tone colours is exhilarating, and 
she makes the most of the sheer 
sensuousness of the instrument 
She uses American material well 
too — there's a piece based on a 
Cecil Taylor motif, and a gorgeous 
reworking of Ellington’s "Come 
Sunday". I like this record a lot — 
from all these influences Masaoka 
has found her own voice (and I 

background music in a posh 
Japanese restaurant). 

Jin Hi Kim's komungo is also dead 
physical, but with a much darker 
tone, a twang covered in mud. This 
is an album of improvised duets 
with guitarists — there's a good 
one with Derek Bailey which I 

Week 1992. Hans Reichel's self- 
built guitar meshes very closely 
with the komungo, and Elliott 
Sharp's saxophone (not guitar!) 
twists and squeezes as if he were 
Korean himself. 

My grumble is that Kim's own 


personality is often rather obscured. 
There are two solo pieces (with a 

which if s clear that she likes to 
work around tonal centres and 
drones, probably due to the way the 
instrument is built But which 
famous avant banjo player also likes 
to work in this way? Aha! Ifs the 
godlike genius Eugene Chadbourne 
-and on "Howdy Partner'his 


banjo and the komungo effortlessly 
find common ground in an unlikely 



Material 
Hallucination Engine 

ISLAND/AXIOM 518 351 CD 


A funk/dubjazz hybrid heavily laden 
with 'World Music' elements all 
filtered through the the ultimate in 
technological gimcrackery. What 
else could it be but the new 
Material album? 

As co-ordinating 
producer/arranger (as well as 
bassist), Bill Laswell has rounded up 
the usual suspects for this latest 
project: participants include Wayne 
Shorter, Bootsy Collins, Bernie 
Worrell and Sly Dunbar. Typically, 
the music is presented as a 
seamless combination of elements, 

upon which the cast of contributors 
act out exotic fantasies with varying 
levels of conviction and coherence. 
The trouble with musical hybrids is 
that there is usually either too much 
or too little going on: either the 
disparate elements threaten to pull 
the whole apart or they become so 
enmeshed and compressed into the 
wide-screen shot that their 


individuality is stifled. Hallucination 
Engine suffers from the latter 



Tracks like "Mantra* and Weather 
Reports "Cucumber Slumber" work 
well, with the tabla players driving 
the music along rather than being 
overwhelmed by the relentless bass 
and drum patterns. The opening 
"Black Light sounds too polite, its 
loping pace only just redeemed by 
Wayne Shorter's saxophone. 

"Words Of Advice" features an 
ironic William S Burroughs 'rap' and 
is throwaway (Burroughs is fast 
becoming the Harvey Keitel of the 
spoken word; once his access was 


everywhere and a Burroughs 
cameo seems de rlgeur for all 
artefacts of New Edge culture). 
"The Hidden Garden/Naima" is the 
album's big moment, resplendent 

tongues and funk licks, moving into 
a gentle, almost Ambient coda of 
the "Naima" melody. 


Hallucination Engine ultimately 


Momus 
Momus, Timelord 

"A Timelord is a voyeur angel who 
stands outside of history in a 
melancholy hinterland, watching 
people make their usual mistakes, 
powerless to intervene" God bless 
Momus, the perennial self- 
mythologistand poseur poete 
maudit. Timelord is the latest in a 
series of increasingly slim Momus 
tomes (a neat 36 minutes) that 
started with the flip, barely heard 
Hippopotatomus and continued 
with the wispy, abstracted Voyager. 
Momus has largely turned his back 
on the baroque, unashamedly 
showy extended metaphors he 
began with (no more Andre Gide 
name-dropping these days) and 
continued to mesh the acheful 
razzle-dazzle of Gallic chanson with 
the Electro concision of The Pet 
Shop Boys. I miss the grandeur and 
cruelty of his earlier work, and can't 
help seeing his insistence on being 
one-boy-and-his-gadgetry as a 
retreat from (a) the possibilities of 
playing with folk conventions, and 
(b) the world. But Timelord has a 
sweet concision that shows that he 
knows what he's doing, and still has 
a beady dandy's eye trained on the 
whims of the world. 

Much of Timelord is, you might 
say, lunar, fey but lovely and 
playing convincingly on a sci-fi/pop- 
art sensibility that’s occasionally 

convince. The puzzling "Landrover" 
evokes some barren JG Ballard 
desolation; "Suicide Pacf indulges 
a taste for shimmering, morbid 


sentiment But Momus trie moralist 
is still intact — on "Rhetoric", a 
catalogue of love dichds in aspic, 
and "Enlightenment", whth starts 
off as an AIDS-era rewrite of 
"When I'm 64", then cleverly twists 
Its title in the direction ofla specific 
moment in the history of 
knowledge to make its point about 
the folly of cultural optimum Iphew! 
— Edl Togged up in armour for the 
cover's Pierre et Gilles photo, 
Momus can't help but draw 
comparison with fellow B^el-ophile 
Marc Almond, who was similarly 
honoured, but he's very much his 
own traveller, and his Taitlis is as 


Airto Moreira And The 
Gods Of Jazz 
Killer Bees 


B&W BW048 CD 

Jose Neto 


Killer Bees is the Hello! of jazz 
fusion. The music (if we can call i 

was sitting around bored in his 
California ranch-house ope day 


by inviting a few friends r xind for a 

Herbie Hancock Chick C irea, 
Hiram Bullock and Stank y Clarke 

exec thought it might be i neat 
idea to put the results out on a CD, 


loose atmosphere of the sessions 
as a window for sad fucks to press 
their faces against in ordir to get a 
privileged glimpse of the Stars 

Predictably, Killer Bees has 
absolutely nothing to do with music, 
and everything to do with showbiz, 
marketing, egos running riot peer 
bonding, Californian dreafns of 
spirituality and transcendence as 








future-present societies. The 
record has already received rave 
reviews from the mainstream jazz 
press; which tells you something 
about the pitiful state of jazz 
criticism in the 90s. 

The Flight and Neto are 
outcroppings from Airto Moreira's 
current Fourth World project Like 
Killer Bees or Fourth World's 
recent B&W release, both play like 
total corporate shut-downs of the 
kind of radical fusions that Airto 
was proposing for music, both on 

of Miles Davis’s groups, two 

luminous, alternative futures 
suggested by such records as 
Identity or We/Evil continue to be 
pursued by a host of current 
musicians (from Jon Hassell to 
Loop Guru), but these original 
protagonists have long since 
retreated into the false security of 


spaces. Leave them to it 


Van Morrison 
Tupelo Honey 
Wavelength 
Into The Music 


Inarticulate Speech Of The 
Heart 



POLYDOR 839161/169603/601/ 
604/849619 CD 


These half dozen mid-price CD 
reissues scan like snapshots of the 
15 year core 0971-86) of Van 
Morrison's long career — after the 

60s and before he settled for 
good into easy listening jazz 
workouts and endless lyrical 
variations on the lost innocence of 

Tupelo Honey (1972) locates 
him bang in the middle of his 
American rural idyll phase. Never 
judge an album by its cover, they 
say, and good job because here is 
Van down on the farm leading 

sun-dappled glade. Here is Van 
smiling! Luckily such feeble- 

the music, which is marked out by 
tight simple compositions, with a 
greater country influence than 



Asian Improv Records: 797 
Hampshire Street, San Francisco, CA 


344, Albuquerque, Hfl 87103, USA 


previously. The lyrics sing of Stina Nordenstam 

contentment and this is arguably And She Closed Her Eyes 
his best vocal period, before the easiwest 982 cd/mc/lp 

voice thickened and deepened. 

wavelength (I y /8) and Into The Is it just coincidence that Stina 

Music (1979) come from the other .. . 

end of the decade A slickly- 
produced rock album, right down 
to its tasteful rock product cover, 

Wavelength is about as mainstream 
as Morrison got only really kicking 


swing of "Kingdom Hall" Int 
Music is Wavelength withou 
One of his best collections i 


the lushness of sounc 
away — worth the dosh for "Bright 
Side Of The Road" and "Angeliou" 

Beautiful Vision (1982) sees the 
beginnings of the Van Morrison 
known by the mass of punters who 


calls that pull the colour and 
dolour of winter time into 
themselves, inviting us in to share 
mood(y) pieces of chill and 
contained blaze: her songs are 
brightly desolate, bleakly 
invigorating affairs, their 
unpopulated surface hiding shakey 
spectres of growth and 


planed melancholia cai 


and Chris Rea CDs. Even if t 

the rock band set-up of before, th 
musical and lyrical themes draw 
more heavily on Celtic folk The 
melodic sensibilities are still intact 
too, and the chirpy "Cleaning 

of "Bright Side Of The Road", 
suggests an almost cheerful 
sensibility at work 
On Inarticulate Speech Of The 
Heart (1983) Morrison digs deeper 
into the sometimes rambling Celtic 
imagery that was beginning 1 


synth-driven sound than its 
predecessor, half the set 
instrumental, i ' ' 


No Guru (1986) finds Morrison 
ploughing the furrow where you'll 
find him today, though it has a 
lightness of touch, vocally and 
instrumentally, that seems to have 
deserted him in recent years. The 
garden imagery, the longing to go 
home, the paranoia are all firmly in 
place in the words, yet it Is one of 
his gentlest albums. The jazz, folk 
and R&B elements in his music all 
come together without overcooking 
the mixture, and vocally he doesn’t 
huff and puff as in later work. Take 
your pick. 


the waif you think you hear hiding 
in her songs. Her voice is a tincture 
rather than the gush of most 

fragility. Although it couldn’t exist 


time it is (a)kin to none of these, 
out on an isthmus all its own, 
heeding its own siren call, 
attending Its own internal logic. 
Where Bjork sounded literally 



look at last 
year's best out-of-body trips — 
Jane Siberry, Rickie Lee Jones, 
Bjork ©, One Dove, Nordenstam 

themselves into a space where the 
rules of the game are suspended, 
where silence hears you and 
iu, and satyric 
n the arche texture. 

‘You know, it wasn’t really me. 

tnt really there,' 
i. Some might 
say that all this talk of the barely- 
here, the less-than and not-quite 
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moony discourse of failed 
projection, of household murmur, 
amniotic spool/unspool (7 can hear 
your heartbeat .."): the Song as an 
adult worryline version of Freud's 
Fort/Da game, sent out into the 
world, but simultaneously 



paradoxical given the blatant 
sensitivity of his smallest sounds. 
Derek Bailey always shines when 
pitched against a good 
percussionist Like Oxley, he has 
extended the scope of his 

sound world. Like Oxley again, he 
favours a harsh, metallic attack. 
Keyboardist Pat Thomas provides a 
welcome fluidity among all this 
Sheffield steel abrasion - his post- 
Cecil Taylor flights trickle 
beautifully. Matt Wand is the joker 
in the pack — contributing a 
warped "Death March’ soundbyte 
(to which Oxley responds with 
gusto) and sly, funky bass notes 
redolent of rave scene TWOC- 
squad disobedience. This is 
committed music played by 
musicians who want to improvise at 
the very edge of their technique 
and understanding; go with it and 
its wondrous — sensible jazz 
opinion calls it 'abstract' and 
'inaccessible'. Sensible opinion 
always was stupid. 

Moment Preaeux was an instant 


very funny. Transients Second 


question Residents pump-and-riff 
future-pop effects like a monstrous 
parody of Radio Cologne 
seriousness. Resident replies with 
minimal idiocies dreamt by 
Tangerine Dream, infantile sniggers 
shiny with the sexpot mockery of 
Issy in Finnegans Wake. These 
people juggle the sounds that 
move you, and wonder about them. 
Preposterousness as an aesthetic: 
it really does promise to liberate 


Minogue might if she had grown 
up listening to David Sylvian and 
Nick Drake, rather than 80s dance 



He tangles with Bailey's knotty 

thought being true to itself while 
also admitting its object Bailey 
contributes some of his most 


The Tony Oxley 
The Tony Oxley Quartet 


Derek Bailey/Anthony 
Moment PrOcieux 


at Vs Resident 


As this new Incus release shows, 
there’s a lot of humour in veteran 
free jazz drummer Tony Oxley's 
approach to the rigours of Improv; 


experiment, Broken To Be More 
Beautiful is more like weird 
wallpaper. But there’s a place for 


is added by between-sqng shrieks. 
Perhaps it is the band responding 
to their own song titles ('All Wet 
West Of Washington', "Spaceship 
Next Door”). Why is coritrived 
oddity so depressing? 

Pavements excellent debut 
album Slanted And Enchanted, was 
feted in The Wire's 1992 Out Rock 
chart Then, the tag the^ frequently 
wore was that of the Cdifornian 
Fall, a tag which no longer seems 
so apt. Not that Crooked Rain 
Crooked Rain lacks for influences. 
The opening track, "Silept Kids’, 
comes on like a Buddy (Holly 
number, albeit one with! the voice 
twisted and robbed of its brio. The 
jejeune singing and the ease with 
which the guitars hit upin an 
enveloping melody suggest 
Dinosaur Jr, but Pavement's range 
is greater. "Unfair" is a bilious 
celebration of a "slow, sick, sucking 
self, while 'Heaven Is AlTruck' (7t 
got stuck on a breeze") fashions a 
hybrid from a sneer anq whimsy. 


No CD ex . 
original pair of 23 and 24 minul 
and that’s just fine, 
it Vs Residents Brake 
Be More Beautiful pitches two 
Yorkshire-based keyboard players 
against each other in improvised 
dialogues; Sheffield meets 
Bradford in forensic glitterbang. 
Transient is Martin Archer, Third 
Stream composer, Hornweb 
Quartet saxophonist and leader of 
the wonderful Ask (an improvising 
group that includes Matt Wand). 
Resident is a guy called Chris who 
has piles of electronic equipment 
but no car. When I saw the duo live 
(in a defiantly non-Ambient art 
gallery setting) they came across as 
arduous and arbitrary; list 
home, though, the variety of 
i Hassell-style 


they are fast, intense, jagged; the 
sound of modernity, if you please. 
Ifs possible that my hearing has 
not evolved as quickly as the 
band's playing out Bod Speed The 
Punchline sounds like a mess. 
Unlike, say, Blind Idiot God whose 


In shorthand, Truman's Water 

Pavement, American thrash you 
can hum along to. The two bands 
at least in editorial copy, seem 
destined to always fall together. 
Each defines the other. Tn 
Water might have been int 
as the 'purists Pavement but in 
turn, Pavement have become a 
softer Truman's Water. There was 
ur that TW were in fact 
Pavement in disguise, having taken 
on a ruder alter ego so that the 
real thing sounded, in comparison, 
catchy enough to conquer the 


Truman’s Water arr 
trick on the over-interpteters, the 
musical equivalent to th^ infants 
splash painting passed off as a 


MANGO CIPM 1105 Cb 


Lee Perry wa 


tthehekhtofhis 
1979-80, with LPs 
iike Super Ape, and the Series of 
45s released on his Bla^tk Ark 
label. This was sound and syntax 
beyond reggae, beyond (straight 
Rastafari affirmation — a private 
sonic universe, where what you got 

negotiations of a Song atid its Dub, 

As stories of Perry's increasingly 
ic behaviour increased — and 
handed on with arjused 
ance — no one seehned to 
to consider the possibility that 


















































































Post-feminism in the written world 
currently favours girls with 
motormouths and lots of lipstick: 
the Camille Paglias. Fear and 
women-loathing have adopted new 
clothes and accounts, but not given 
up their seats on the board. The 
real argument against Romeo And 
Juliet (viz a vte 'Hackney head 
teacher bans Shakespeare play for 
being too heterosexual’) has only 
ever been the way its wielded 
against stuff like this — the classics 
as a standard you'll never reach 
with your pathetic world-changing 
idea. And the argument is fervid 
because records like Odyshape 
show sometimes you can. 

HOPEY GLASS 


Marilyn Crispell 
For Coltrane 


Harvest is the third album by pianist 
Michele Rosewoman’s band 
Quintessence. She's the only 
constant member of the line-up, 
but the dominant voice on this 
release is the dark, treacly tenor- 
tone of Gary Thomas. It’s the tone 
that makes him compelling, 

chromatic licks seem par for the 
post-Coltrane course. Thomas 
specialises in creating a sombre, 
brooding atmosphere, and doesn't 
adjust enough when that isn’t the 
composer’s intention. Steve Wilson 
on alto is a good Cannonball 
Adderley disciple, with all the 
relentless good cheer that implies, 
and maybe not a lot to say besides. 

Whafs most striking about 
Rosewoman's compositions is the 
complex polyrhythmic undertow — 
a strong Afro-Cuban influence, 
achieved to brilliant effect on 'The 
Egun'. •Patnck’s Mood’ turns out, 

again) to be good old ’Cherokee" in 
disguise. Rosewoman’s piano 
reminds me of the late lamented 
Elmo Hope, from the Blue Note 
roster of the 50s and 60s. 
Skittering, elusive, and captivating. 

Marilyn Crispell may be a more 
teled pianist than Michele 
Rosewoman (they are near 














Comparable to Bob Ostertag's 
manipulation of John Zorn samples 
(‘Attention Span") it uses the violin 

Sara and Pargaret Parkins to 


dazzling aural hallucinations: 
snapshots from both sides of the 
digital looking glass. Instant and 
repeated paroxysms of delight for 
anyone seriously excited by sound. 

A lots is a welcome reissue of 
material recorded between 1980- 
82 originally released on Glass 
Records and Sharp's own label 
Zoar (including ‘l/S/IT). It’s a 
reminder of the seething, restless 
creative downtown NYC pool of the 
early 80s with the likes of Bill 
Laswell on board along with 
Charles K Noyes, Olu Dara, Mark 
Miller, David Linton and processor 
Diana Meckley (plus Paul Burwell 
of Bow, London). Sharp himself 


instruments they favour), and a 
wish that they — and we — could 
reach out to what he did. The titles: 
■Right Durations', ■Unlimited‘, 
■Connection", ‘Meeting Poinr (two 
versions), ‘Nightmusic', 


■Intensity', 'Set Sail For The Sun', 
■Communion', “If (two versions), 
and "Golddust" (the theatre piece 
■Over And Under, as well as 
■Litany - and "Arrival", are not 
included here). The "Intensity" brief 


is a rival, speed-read version, 
aiming to get to the same mystical 
meat another way, a fun way, even 
(someone should ring Zorn and 
Chadbourne with a commission — 
or Laswell, Bootsy and 
Buckethead). After all, KS says 

as four minutes long (though he 
never drops below ten, and often 


Of the three, only Refrain could 



ne of about 
four groups Sharp currently leads. 
His textured guitar playing 
(sometimes squelched and 


such dedkation/urtit you feel the 
warmth/that radiates from you/Play 
on and sustain it/as long as you 
can The ■Unlimited* brief: ■ Play a 
sound/with the certaintyAhat you 
hove an infinite amount of time/and 
space.’ The others take longer to 
state. "Golddust' recaps 
Stockhausen's original conditions 
(fasting, solitude, etc) to impose 
them on the players. Most of these 
takes were recorded by the 
Stockhausen group w'rthin weeks of 
the fast all within four years. (‘Over 
And Under* was In fact performed 

were, but famously disrupted by 


Maoists and other student 


most Interesting feature in this 
ambling sub-Carbon context where 
Jan Kotik (drums) and Thom Kotik 


Karlheinz Stockhausen 
Aus Den Sieben Tagen 

STOCKHAUSEN VERLAG CD14 7CD 

Karlheinz Stockhausen 
Zyklus/Refrain/Kontakte 

STOCKHAUSEN VERLAG CD6 CO 

In May 1968, pregnant political 

Stockhausen went on hunger strike 
because his girlfriend had walked 
out on him. When she didn't come 


to be made of this.) 

A point-by-point descriptive 
route-map to this official seven CD 
Aus Den Seben Tagen would take 



unisons, that only a synoptic score 
can produce. Funnily enough, this Is 
the piece that was inspired by a visit 
..■ MJQ’s John 


limitations of Improv, of the ways 
freedom is huge, but not infinite. 
After all, heightened sensibility in 
KS means heightened analytic- 
parametric capability. His ADST — 


intended to be definitive: he should 
be taken up on this. 

After seven hours, you get the 
impression that Stockhausen 
improvising intuitively is a 


John Tavener/Ernest 
Bloch 

Eternal Memory/From Jewish 
Life 

RCA 09026 61966 CD SINGLE 

Tavener's transformation from 
unheralded avant gardist to highly 
visible and bankable composer - 


composing normally can be much 
more concise: like all good serialists 

unnecessary stuff out The second 
of these releases collects KS’s 
percussion work: Zyklus for solo 
percussionist (Christoph Caskel, the 
official Stockhausen soloist); its 
companion piece Refrain for three 
players (piano, celesta, vibraphone, 


revolutions. 

Quiet and ironic, in fact The 
entire raison d'etre of the 
devotional and contemplative 
music that has made Tavener's 
name is the rock-like and 
transcendental nature of the 
composer's Orthodox faith; and yet 
the chief effect of this musical 
transliteration of absolutist notions 
of Being and Eternity, Faith and 
Redemption, has been to turn the 
composer into just another 

of the musical marketplace. 

Inevitably, the slow-motion 
ecstasy of Tavener's work has 
seduced the GOrecki-driven 
classical music fraternity, but critics 


acoustic tone colours of other 
Stockhausen work. Doors were 
flung open, to unlearned musicianly 
do-it-yourself and other Cage-ian 


lengthy) zen-goofball written texts 
for (any number of) musicians to 


been busy shutting all decade. File 

.lected Company, the 

Incus back catalogue and the 
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have usually been kinder to the 
Englishman than they have to the 
Pole. Tavener's music is simple 
rather than syrupy; its intensity of 
profound personal belief can invest 
even the slightest pieces (Eonla and 
Today The Virgin in The Sixteen 
Choir's somewhat glossily recorded 
choral anthology on Collins, for 
example) with some significance, 
and elevate the larger works (Ikon 
Of Light) to an almost protean level. 
Even if the music's solemnity 
doesn't appeal, its heroic piety 
cannot help but arrest the ear. The 
trickling of subterranean 
dissonances Into the radiant, 
shifting polyphony is perhaps 
Tavener's most striking device — 
recalling the currents of fear and 
awe in the believer's prostration 
before his or her God. 

Tavener's long-breathed phrases 
are almost always of an incantatory, 



In 1980, entering the twilight years 
of their career, Throbbing Gristle 
improvised a soundtrack for a 
movie directed by Derek Jarman. 
The film, In The Shadow Of The Sun, 


that spring neither from outer 
space nor from the warmth of the 
womb. In fact, occasional wails 

here and little to lift the soul, save 
for the soothing stri 


i blending into more 
recognisable ones, and this is their 
planet desolation, a barren world 
where xylophones ripple in 
stagnant pools TG might have 
been the first industrial pop group, 
but, devoid of rhythm, their 

' ; even that marginal 


McCoy Tyner Big Band 

BIRPOLOGY 519941 CD 


en the chordal and melodic 
shapes of the dark-hued Eternal 
Memory for cello and strings are 
ed rather than merely played; 


Of far grr 

Journey Through A Body, the 
group's final studio recording. 
Despite the title, it's not a concept 
album (a great relief for those 
expecting extended tours round a 
viscous lower intestine). Only 
"Medicine" takes that trip into the 
body, offering a 15-minute journey 
from flatline to reluctant post¬ 
operative consciousness round a 
is system of rasp 
passages. "Catholic Sex" am 
"Violence" are radiophonic 
workouts of the heavyweight kind 
— collage cut-ups of groans and 
screams layered over deadpan 
bleep-loops. Using the sort of 
home-made gadgetry that Aphex 
Twin would die for, both tracks 


And yet the real shocks on this 
aurney lie not in the extremities 
lut in the everyday. "Exotic 


with animal cries. Add to this the 
lush solo piano of "Oltre La Morte, 
Birth And Death’ and the thaw is 
complete. Its these two tra 
which raise TG's swansong from a 


Not so long ago, Underiworld were 
a seven-man funk outfit and 
Darren Emerson was just a DJ. 



te, disturbing and 


The most straight-forward of 
these new recordings is Tyner's 
Journey, with its largely sectional 
writing and standard song 
structures. As on his previous 
Birdology release, The Turning 
Point, there are solos by NYC's A- 
team (Steve Turre, John Clark and 
two additions, the great Billy 

Henderson) and this time they're 
credited. But re-doing Dianne 

T^MyHeart^Sng-towers 
the gutsiness rating. 

Drummer Dennis M 
arranged two tracks c 
one of seven Americans on Bley's 
Theory, recorded after last year's 
European tour. Andy Sheppard 
pulls his weight, and there's a bit of 
Guy Barker alongside the fine 
showings by Lew Soloff (none of 
them credited). The writing is more 
substantial than some recent Bley, 
especially on the 20-minute suite 
for Alex Balanescu "Birds Of 
Paradise", but "Goodbye Pork Pie 
Hat" (again), featuring the 

1 e Gary Valente, only works 
as a change of pace. 


Taylor and John Su 
a working band they don't ea: 
inhabit the mi ' ' ' 


Love You", a single described by 
The Wire soon after its If 
"very high" Ar 
Hyde's lyrics —"/ see Eht 
God on the phone" — fa 
in a hallucinatory chain. Emerson 
and Smith had programmed a beat 
that buzzed like a loose earth 
; dirts 

_. npredictable; so, . 
their follow-up single, "Rez". 
Everyone wanted to knew what 


something like Patti Smith's Horses 
Hyde (whose lyrics and artwork will 
shortly be available in bpok form) 


noise track behind it Dob's nine 
tracks — especially "Skyscraper", 
"Dirty Epic", "Spoonman" and 
"Tongue" — work through an 
extraordinary range of tfexts and 
textures. "Cowgirl" is (to{ reclaim a 
word from the Californians) 


prohibits me from deifyihg 
would be a very acceptable second 

LOUISE GRAY 

Galina Ustvolskaya 
Volume Two 

HAT ART CD 6130 CD 










seclusion, a freedom from form 
once spontaneous and hard wor 
and a rare independence from 


nonetheless, and the sort of thing 
that Hollywood arrivistes such as 
Joe Dante and Quentin Tarantino 
have done, and been praised for 
doing, with more subterfuge. 
Anyway, enough kung fu nostalgia. 

long gone, although 



The pieces here, for piano in solo, 
with cello, and with tuba and 
piccolo, sound fragmentary and 
perfectly formed. They travel in 
lines, paths and little bridges, built 
of single notes; pure Identities 

less for atonality. There does not 
seem to be any development as 



moments when Chinese 
instruments such as the pi’pa and 
cheng are set against string section 
chords to good effect For the most 
part these introductions 


contributed to my wife's refusal to 
accompany me to any more Hong 
Kong films. 

Once Upon A Time In China \sa 
far better film than the somewhat 
militant music suggests and The 
Outcast cue is moodily attractive, 
albeit in the overfamiliar strings and 
marimbas vein of Michael Gibbs's 
score for Hard Boiled. Elsewhere, 
there are a lot of soupy, Casio-type 
sounds and frosty fake instruments, 
plus some ersatz Erik Satie and 
John Barry. Mac Chew and Jenny 
Chin's music for Supercop weaves 
in some imaginative digital hijacks 
of tablas, 808 drums and sitar but 

upchuck your G&T. I'm pnnbng up 
the Back To Analogue badges now. 


Jessica Williams 


Various Artists 
Once Upon A Time In China: The 
Best Of Chinese Film Music 
Volume One 

VARESE SARABAN0E VS0 5455 CO 

Hiyaaagh! Here is an album that no 
kung fule will be able to resist 
What a pity the music is so crap. 
The culprit I fear, is digitization. 
Many years ago, the soundtrack of 

means of shameless theft Kung Fu 
The Headcrusher, for example, was 
scored by taking the good bits from 
Shaft and Once Upon A Time In The 
West and running them wherever 
they fitted. 

Cheapskate maybe, but amusing 


Funny how a musician can pass you 
by for years, then suddenly drop in 
with a resounding crash. Jessica 
Wiliams has been around in the US 
for a couple of decades, and has 
cut around 45 discs, mainly on her 


play, however, or for that matter 
even heard her name that I can 


recall, until the indefatigible Alastair 
Robertson turned up with this 
scintillating new disc on his HEP 
label. There are thirteen tracks of 
solo piano here (played on a 
characteristically bright Yahama 
acoustic), four of which are her 
own compositions, the rest 



Grey Area: through 
RTM/Pinnade 

Birdology: through Polygram 

Watt, The Jazz Label, Hep: 
through New Note 

Varese Sarabande: through 


imaginative reworkings of jazz 

Williams has a remarkable stylistic 
range, from righteous stnde figures 
through to dazzling post-bop 
harmonic flights, and hardly plays a 
predictable progression or 
hackneyed rhythmic figure in the 
course of the entire set It is that 
ability to breathe new life into 
familiar tunes, together with the 
sheer creative spirit that informs 
her playing, which separates her 
from the run of more clinical 


out, although her reading of 
"Goodbye Pork Pie Hat” would 


Ellington's "I Got It Bad" is a perfect 
example of her ability to take a 
tune and really make it her own. 
The whole disc, though, is one 
extended highlight, and something 
special in a crowded field. 

KENNY NATHIESON 


in brief dub trax 

Kodwo Eshun traces new 
spaces in dub and HipHop 

Aba-Shanti Tear Down 
Babylon iaba-shanti-i promo 12") 

A listen to Aba-Shanti, one of the 

that Digital Roots's distance from 
pop has allowed it to develop sonic 
pleasures which Techno, Ambient 
and rock can't get near. Strangely 
though, Shanti's debut 12", "Tear 
Down Babylon", has a synth motif 
which reminds me of Movement- 
era New Order, of that brief 
moment when they dabbled with 
the melodica. The tone is shiny and 
yet plangent while the trademark is 
the percussiveness of that synth — 
the way the kettle-drum beat 
skitters and shakes across space. 
Ghosted piano refrains spiral away 
into the void while curlicues of 
frosted metallic noises drift in and 
out Beaded and brocaded curtains 


Boys Own: through Pinnacle, 

Hat Art: through Harmonia 
Mundi 


and finally bores, everything here is 
shatter-shimmer: the inside-out 
beat breaks the flow so that the 
body is pulled up short and then 
released, held back (rewound) and 














Tricky Aftermath (fourth & 
BROADWAY BRCD 288 CD/MQ12') Only 
a couple of months into 1994 and 
already here's one of the very best 


tracks of the year. Dub here isn't Fourth a Broadway: through Island 



visited by dub so that what we hear 
is the crumbling of a ruined and 

Massive Attacker Tncky is engaged 
by whispers and poltergeists, is 
dictated to by sombre ghosts in the 
comm-tech interface. Sound gets 
liberated from sequence and is free 
to take on other shapes: glyphs and 
vapour trails, cherubim and 
lightning, seraphim and sonar 
pulses, echoes without ending. 



show a recognisable lotal style, 
especially a Southern style, are 
becoming the exceptions rather 
than the norm, but fortiinately (?) 


the sea bed: ’ Just when I thought I 
could not be stopped ..Four 
mixes: four futures equals 
catastrophe again and again and 
again. 

Various Artists Hi Phat 


lp) One of the best 
HipHop compilations I can 
remember, this rewinds through 
the last three years of New York's 
Wild Pitch label, taking in the 

To Grow On" and the delicious 
discrepancy of harshness and 


30 years ago via... _„ 

Authentic R6B LP, which consisted 
of tracks produced by JD Miller at 
his small studio in Crovlley. This 
style, electric but defiantly rural, the 
bass and the humidity timed up 
high and the singers arjd rhythm 
sections easing their way along d la 
Jimmy Reed, was dubbed "swamp 
blues' by UK fans. Now, expanded 
to 24 tracks, the album makes a 


(CDCHD 492). Evi 
ears for which the Millar sound is 
a revelation, it's still a r 

















and the vivid "Do I Have To Go That 
Far? - . But he isn't stuck in a time- 
warp: he records in Florida, backed 
by Lucky Peterson's hard-driving, 
organ-led band, and hi _ ' 
playing is powerful and 
contemporaiy, taking in' 

Vaughan via Albert King. Yet when 
he takes up the harp and blows in 
timeless and unhurried fashion on 
a number like "Big City Ways’, he 
evokes the spirit of classic 
Louisiana blues. 

Demon Records have amassed a 
fine catalogue of modern R&B, 
much of it from Louisiana and 
particularly the state's biggest city, 
New Orleans. Now issued on their 
budget Music Club label, Southern 
State Sounds (MCCD 135) gathers 

largely in a traditional older style, 


m Doug Legacy's charming 
Cajun cakewalk "Ya Ya’ to the 
uptown soul of Irma Thomas's The 
Way I Feel’. Crescent City stalwarts 
Dr John, The Neville Brothers and 
Earl King make telling 
contributions, as do the jaunty 
Cajun band Beausoleil and the very 
loud zydeco band Terrance 
Simien's Mallet Playboys, and 
occasional interlopers like Texas's 
Grady Gaines & The Upsetters, 
whose "Full Gain'Is a powerful 
brass-and-piano boogie. 

UP Wilson is a Texan guitarist in 
the great tradition of T-Bone 
Walker and Albert Collins, a razor- 
sharp player who has been sadly 
under-recorded. Attack Of The 
Atomic Guitar (Red Lightnin' RLCD 
0094) Is only his second album, 
and it captures a 70-minute live 
show recorded in London in 1992. 
Alternating such standards as "Cold 
Cold Feeling" and’Johnny B 
Goode'wi 
is only a 

scores is with lashings or mat i exas 
guitar, rich-toned, plangent and 
reverberating The seasoned 
production touch of Peter Shertser 


years he could be a mere parody 
of himself, but when he cut the 
1960 London Sessions (Sequel 
NEXCD 252), originally for 
Melodise, he was new to Euroi 
and anxious to prove himself. 
Backed by an unobtrusive sax-led 
combo, Slim radiates authority both 
in his singing and his piano playing: 
It’s inconceivable that he could ever 
hit a wrong note as he works 

’Every Day", Sonny Boy 
Williamson's ’Fattening Frogs For 
Snakes', his Broonzy tribute 'Feel 
So Good', and a particular treat 
the amusing spoken 'Blues In 
London’. 


orchestration for Julian Priester’s 
■Umack" highlights the band's 
swing chops just as ‘A Call For All 



historical reconsideration, aided in 
no small measure by the Evidence 
label's monumental reissue 
programme. Saturn LPs which 
were long out of sight or all but 
unknown now provide us with the 
proof that, though obscured by the 
cosmic carnival that brought him 
his greatest public recognition, Sun 
Ra's musical innovations were, so 
to speak, ahead of their time. 

Taking the most recent handful of 


with just the right'live'feel, and 
while it’s a strong show throughout, 
it’s specially worth hearing for 
those moments when Wilson's 
guitar simply takes off and flies. 

Hailing from Tennessee, Peter 
■Memphis Slim" Chatman was 
perhaps the most recorded 
bluesman in history. In his later 


of Angels And Demons At Play and 
The Nubians OfPlutonia (Evidence 
ECD 22066), both recorded 
between 1956 and 60 In Chicago, 
introduces Ra as time traveller, 
returning to Upper and Lower Nile 
regions in anticipation of the 'Back 
To Africa' movement and visiting 
the future for solutions to 
contemporary problems. Musically, 
the conventional stage show 


'jungle' exotica (and John Gilmore's 
tenor quotes 'Mexican Hat Dance" 
d la Rollins). But the unusual 
timbres of 'Music From The World 
Tomorrow* (bowed and p 
zither, woodblocks, organ), ( 



Many of the pieces collected or 
Fate In A Pleasant MoodlWhen Sun 
Comes Out (Evidence ECD 22068) 


Archaeologists attempt to 

surviving artifacts and, often, history 
must be rewritten with every new 
discovery. Only recently having 
passed on to the next plane of 
being, Sun Ra, himself something 
of an archaeologist and architect 


1960-63, showing Ra's 
compositional aesthetic in 
transition. On 'Space Mates' the 
drum passages break free of the 
tl pull of song form, and 


— here Sun Ra is experimenting 
with the improvised chamber music 
that would result in masterpieces 
like The Heliocentric Worlds album, 
requiring great group empathy and 
a magical arranger's touch. By now, 
altoists Marshall Allen and the 
teenage Danny Davis are exploring 
Ayleresque extremes, and key 
performances like ‘When Sun 
Comes Ouf and’Calling Planet 

Earth', v. 

phrasing, hand percussion, and 
'out’ solos, are reaching towards 
that next great plateau. 

The Magic City (Evidence ECD 
22069) was their destination. 
Brilliantly choreographed by Ra's 
free-form arranging, the title epic is 
an open flow of events, radical in 
detail and outline, based upon 
controlled freedom. If this is still 
jazz, circa 1965, it pushes 
harmony over the edge of atonality 
and replaces recognizable song 
forms with self-determined organic 


World' the rhythm section pushes 
toward the ‘energy music’ of 
Coltrane and Cecil Taylor. John 
Litweiler has called The Magic City a 
parable of disillusionment, but if 
one accepts the implicit challenge 
of a new reality, a new definition of 
l be achieved 

Paradise lost of Atlantis (Evidence 
ECD 22067). Now, 1967, Sun Ra 
masters the demons of electricity, 
and the disconnected electronic 
beeps and chaotic lightning storms 
are an alarm of encroaching 

. that will 

humanity and engulf the 
promise of the magic city. This 
bleak pronouncement of a doomed 
civilization overwhelms the short 
pieces filling the disc; Cubist 
sketches for larger works, where 

R&B guitar riffs over wistful, 


id ancient imagery 
(George Clinton's roots start here). 
Space Is The Place was the result, a 


black race. Thanks to the snippets 
of electronics, percussion episodes, 
vocal chants, and squealing horns, 
the soundtrack (Evidence ECD 
22070) is as close to a Sun Ra 


i. Soon after, Ra 
sought to further confuse the 
boundaries of Time and Space by 
reintegrating swing era tunes into 
the ritual. But the 60s were the 
point of his greatest sonic 
experimentation, where Sun Ra 

music of the spheres. These, along 
with other Saturn and Evidence 
releases still to come, are musical 
equivalents of the Dead Sea scrolls, 
indispensable in spreading the 
message of the prophet □ 






letters 

Write to: Letters, The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, London W1V3DF 


fertilizations of genre rarely took, at 
their best only working as terrible 
warnings against taking rock too 
seriously. His fusions had all the 

performing styles they do 


charm and roughness this implies. 

Frank Zappa's music has all the 
wrong qualities, having all the 
hallmarks of a badly thought up 
drug inspiration. Rock W roll 
classics as sambas, jazzed-up 
classical pieces. His bands invanably 
had none of rock's raw energy, 
classical music's polish or musical 
skill, none of jazz's improvisatory 
promise and none of funk's sweaty 

For all his disassociation from 
, hippy culture, Zappa had all the 
trademarks of lazy underachieving 


probably forced upon him by the 
filthy content of his own records like 
"Dynamo Humm", he set out a 
great deal of the ground work for 
the defence of freedom of speech 
in the 1980s. It is a shame he died 
just as his outspoken freethinking 
could have found a sympathetic 
forum — George Clinton has 


conditions — Chuck D in the 
Whispering Gallery of St Pauls 
Cathedral? A probing conversation 
with The Vienna Art Orchestra 
during a bungee-jump off the 
Kunsthalle ? Or how about a profile 
of the Talkin' Loud label — you 
could get all their artists into a 
garbage crusher, switch it to ’on', 
and start up an exchange of faxes. 
Royal Green, London 


least two soloalbumsout(and at 

demise of Japan. | 

Neither ofthese facts will change 
the music, or a revieweris perception 
of it—butwhy state something as 
fact when the reviewer doesn't 
know? There’s no reasoh why 
reviewers can’t be new to an artist’s 
work or a particular genre— 


namesake got into power. 
Remember him as a campaigner — 
Dweezil will remind you how painful 
his musical legacy is. 

Gareth K Vise, Watford 


it’s not if sa light installation piece. [In 


druggy punning without any of the 


Following Laura Connelly's interview 
with Joshua Redman {The Wire 
120) conducted during a car 


new Mick Karn CDs implies they 
contain his firstsolo work since 
leaving Japan]—Karn has had at 


1994 is the tenth birthday of pioneeringavar 


More of the quality of Cnris Blackford 


Different trains 

Sorrytobetrainspotterish.butit 
seems indicative of the cuurent state 
of Wire reviews. In 77te Wire 120 
LouiseGrayreferstothecoverartof 


Elmore and more 

A letter of thanks to Mike Atherton 
for finally revealing Elmore James's 
guitar technique secrets. He used a 
■hammered 13-note duster’. Beat 
that, squiggly bonk six-itring 

Steve Beresford, London 


special readers’ offer 

I * I Blast First , _ _ 







T^E boo RAdlEyS 



AlblJM of T^E yEAR 

“The Boo Radleys have made an album that stands with Screamadelica as the 
most headspinningly inventive record that British people have 
created for at least two years.” NME 
SELECT - NME ‘Giant Steps’ Number One ALBUM OF THE YEAR 
Top ten Q, VOX and countless other influential journals of musical critique 
A Creation Records Product 




is played with Verve ... 










